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Bengal, the Capital of the Britifb 
of that City 


rticle ts entitled © Travels 


elegant Acquifition to the Geography of the Eaft; which affirds, at the fame 
Time, in many other R:fpedds, cinile Gratification to the Scholar and the Man 


of T afte. It is enriched with Enera 


viags by firme of the beft Mafiers, from 


Drawings takea ou ibe Spot by the Author bimflf. 


if Racang appearance of the country 
on the entrance of the Ganges, 
or Houghly river (this being only a 
branch of the Great Ganges) 1s rather 
unpromifing ; a few buthes at the wa- 
ter’s edge, forming a dar line, jut 
marking the diftin@ion between fky 
and water, are the only objeéts to be 
feen. As the fhip approaches Cal- 
cutta the river narrows; that which 
is called the Garden Reach, prefents 
a view of handiome buildings, on a 
flat furrounded by gardens: thefe are 
villas belonging to the opulent inha- 
bitants of Calcutta. The veffel has 
no fooner gained one other reach of 
the river than the whole city of Cal- 
cutta burits upon the eve. This ca- 
pital of the Britihh dominions in the 
eaft is marked by a confiderable for- 
trefs, on the fouth fide of the river, 
which is allowed to be, in flrenyth 
and corre€tnefs of defign, fuperior to 
any in India. On the fore ground of 
the picture is the water-gate of the 
fort, which reflects great honour on 
the talents of the engineer—the in- 
genious colonel Polier. The glacis 
and efplanade are feen in perfpective, 
bounded by a range of beautiful and 
regular buildings; and a confiderable 
reach of the river, with veffels of va- 
rious clafles and fizes, from the largeft 
Indiamen to the {mallett boat of the 
country, clofes the fcene. A plate, 
reprefenting this view, from a picture 
taken on the fpot, and admirably en- 
grvaved by Mr. Byrne, an artilt whoié 


* The Plate annexed is a Copy of this, by permifficn 
Vau. xcil. Ss 





reputation is not to be raifed by any 
eulogium in this place, is annex. d*. 

A European lands here in the 
midft of a great city, without paling 
the outer draw-bridges of a fort; 
her are no centinels with the keen 
eve of Salpicios n,- no floppage of bag- 
gage. ‘The hofpitality which a ftranger 
experiences from the inhabitants, and 
particularly from thofe to whom he is 
recommended, correfponds exactly 
with the freedom of his admiffion in:o 
the city ; and the kindnefs which I 
experienced on this occafion from my 
much lamented friend Henry Davies, 
efq. late advocate-general of Bengal, 
can never be forgotten. 

The city of Calcutta extends from 
the wettern point of Fort William, 
along the banks of the river, almoit 
to tae village of Coffipoor: that is 
about four and a hali E oglith miles. 
The breadth in many parts is incon- 
fiderable. ‘The ftreets are broad; the 
line of butdings, furrou: og two 
fides of the efplanade of the fort, is 
magmiicent 5 and it adds greatly to 
the fuperb appearance, that the houses 
are detached from each othe:, and in- 
fulated in a great fpace. The build- 
ings are all on a large fcale, from the 
neceflity of having a free circulation 
of air, in a climate the heat of which 
is extreme. The general approach 
to the houfes is by a flight of iteps, 
with great pro‘ecting porticoes, or 
furrounded by cclonades or arcades, 
which give them the appearance of 
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Grecian temples; and indeed every 
houfe may be confidered as a temple 
dedicated to hofpitality. 

Calcutta, from a {mall and incon- 
fiderable fort, which yet remains (and 
in which is the famous black- hole, fo 
fatal to many of our countrymen in 
1756*) and a few warehcufes, was 
foon raifed to a great and opulent 
city, when the government of the 
kingdom of Bengal fell into the hands 
of the E. aglith. “For its magnificence, 
however, it is indebted folely to the 
Vberal fpirit and excellent tafte of the 
late governor-general ; ; and it muf 
be confeffed, that the firft houfe was 
raifed by Mr -Hattings, wh: ch deferves 
the name of a piece of architeclure : 


in fat, it is even in a purer fty'e than 
any that has been built fice, although 
it is on a fmailer feale than many 
others. 

The mixture of European and 
Afiatic manners, which may be ob- 
ferved in Calcutta, is curious :— 
coaches, phaetons, fingle horfe chailes, 
with ghe paliankeens and hackeries of 
the natives—the paling ceremonies of 
the Hindoos—The cifferent appear- 
ances of the fakirs - form a fight per- 
haps more novel and extraordinary 
than any city in the world can pre 
fent to a itranger. Some views in 
the city of Calcutta, publifhed by 
Mr. Daniel, are highly to be com- 
mended for their accuracy. 





A Defcription of Mapras, or Fort St. Georce, and its Exvivens. 
[ From the Same. ] 


HE whe extent of the coaft of 
Coromandel is an even, low, 
fandy country ; and about Madras the 
land rifes fo little and fo gradually 
from tne fea, that the {pectator is 
fcarcely able to mark the “‘dilin&on, 
till he is affited by the appearance of 
the different objects which prefent 
themielves upon the fhore. 
The Englith town, rifing from 


within Fort St. George, has from the 
fea a rich and beauti ifal appearance 5 
the houfes being covered with a f{tucco 
called chunam, which in itfelf is nearly 
as compact as the finelt marble, and, 
as it bears as high a poliih, is equally 
fplendid with that elegant material. 
‘The Rile of the buildings is in gene- 
ral handiome. ‘Lhey confit of “long 
colonades, with open porticoes, and 


sVaie 


* When the fort of Calcutta was clofely beiieged by Suraia Do wlah, Mr. Drake, 


the governor, aad many ot hers, with fever al Jadies of the ittilament, ‘heaped to the 
E nglith fhips then lying off the town, and which fhips feil down as low as Fulta, one 
third of the diitance to the mouth of the river, where th ey remair ned f for feven months 
in the greateit diftrefs, both for provifions and every other. a of neceflaries. Mr. 
G: regory, ag gentleman fince well known in the political world, and particularly for his 
knowledge in India affairs, and many years a director of the Eatt India company in 
London, yarns ‘din a very heavy gale of wind, in a country beat, to pais Caicutt: ly 
and proce eded to Chandenagore, to folicit affittance from the French governor, who 
received him with all the pert onal p olitenefs that is the mark of that nation, but without 
offering any thing to remove the diftrels of the Englifh at Fulta. From the Freach 
Mr. Gregory proceeded to the Dutch fettlement at Chinferch, where he was received 
with unattected good manners and friendlinefs. After relating the diftrefles his coun- 
trymen Jat soured under, the Dutch governor prepared for their relict ; 3 anc 1 his lady 
went round the iettlement and procured linen and other articles, for the accommoda- 
tion and comfort of the ladies ‘ and !, in the courfe of two days , the governor difpaiched 
a flo P> under the care of Mr. Van Staten, their commander in chief, » to the Engiifl ly 
loaded with feveral articles of provifions, many chelts of wine, and twenty leaguers of 
arrack, for the ufe of the people. At the fame time this huma 
people on board the thips, the goversor’s houfe was fo filled wit! 









ity was ihewn to the 


the diftreffed that 








hac d efcaped from Caicutia, that he and | hii is family were obliged to flecp on board a 
budgerow in the river. The name of the Ditch governor, Mi: Adrian Bidar n, mutt 
ever be remembered by the Englifh with refpeSt. 
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flat roofs, and offer to the eye an ap- 
pearance fimilar to what we may con- 
ceive of a Grecian city in the age of 
Alexander. ‘The clear, blue, cloud- 
lefs thy, the polithed white buildings, 
the bright fandy beach, and the dark 
green fea, prefent a combination to- 
tally new to the eye of an Engliih- 
man, juft arrived from London, who, 
accuitomed to the fight of rolling 
mafies of clouds floating in a damp 
atmof{phere, cannot but contemplate 
the difference with delight: and the 
eye being thus gratified, the mind 
{oon ailumes a gay and tranquil habit, 
analogous ts the pleafing objccts with 
which it is iurrounded. 

Some time before the fhip arrives 
at her anchoring ground, fhe is hailed 
by the boats of the country filled with 
people of bufine’s, wha come in crowds 
on board. This ts the moment in 
which an European feels the great 
diftinGtiion between Afia and his own 
country. ‘Ihe rufiling of fine linen, 
and the general hum of unufual con- 
verfation, prefents to his mind for a 
moment the idea of an ailembly of 
females. When he afcends upon tiie 
deck, he is truck with the long muflin 
drefles *, and black faces + adorned 
with very large gold earrings and 
white turbans. The firtt falutation 
he receives from thefe ftrangers is by 
bending their bodies very low, touch- 
ing the deck with the back of the 
hand, and the forehead three times. 

The natives firt feen in India by 
an European voyager, are Hiodoos, 
the original inhabitants of the Penin- 
fula. in this part of India they are 
delicately framed, their hands { in 
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particular are more like tho’ of ten- 
der females; and do not appear to 
be, what is contidered a proper pro- 
portion to the reit of the perfon, which 
is ufually above the middle fize. 
Correfpondent to this delicacy of ap- 
pearance are their manners, mild, 
tranquil, and feduloufly attentive: in 
this laft refpect they are indeed re- 


‘ markable, as they never interrupt any 


perion who is ipeaking, but wait pa- 
tiently till he has concluded ; and then 
anfwer with the molt perfect re{pee 
and compofure. 

From the fhip a ftranger is cone 
veyed on fhore in a boat of the coun- 
try, called 2 Maffoolah boat: a work 
of curious conftruction, and well cal- 
culated to elude the violent fhocks of 
the furf, that breaks here with great 
violence: they are formed without a 
keel, flat-bottomed, with the fides 
railed high, and fewed together with 
the fibres of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
caulked with the fame materia! : they 
are remarkably light, and are ma- 
naged with great dexterity by the na- 
tives: taey are ufvally attended by 
two kattamarans (rafts), paddled by 
one man each, the intention of which 
is, that, fhould the boat be overfet 
by the violerce of the farf, the per- 
fons in it may be preferved, ‘The 
boat is driven, as the fatlors fay, high 
and dry; and the paflengeis are land- 
ed on a fine, fancy beach: and im- 
mediately enter the fort of Madras. 

The appearance of the natives is 
exceedingly varied, fome are wholly 
naked, and others fo clothed, that 
noth*ng but the face aad neck is to 

e difcovered; befide this, the Euro. 


* This drefs is in India ufually worn both by Hindoos and Mahomedens, and is 
called Jammah ; whence the drefs well known in England, aud worn by children, is 


ufually called a jam. 


t Thecomplexions of the people on the coa‘t of Coromande! 


o 


! and to the fcuthward, 


are confiderab:y darker than thofe to the northward. It is aito to be obivyved, that 
the native’Hindoos are generally darker than the Muffulmans, who originaily came 


ae 


fiom Tartary and Perfia. ‘The latter may in faét be called a fair people; and [ have 


even fen many of them with red hair and florid complexions. 


i {tis a well known 


fag, that when a Tartar or Perfian family has refided im India tor a few generations, 


their complex.ons have confiderably deepened. 


The Mogul tamily of the houfe of 


Timcor, I ur derftand, are of a deep olive c mplexion. 
t I has teen obferved of the arms frequentiv brought to this country, that the 
gripe of the {bye is too Small for mcft European hands, 


Ss 2 pean 
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pean is fruck at firit with many other 
objets, fuch as women carried on 
men’s thoulders on pallankeens, and 
men riding on horfedack clothed in 
linen dreiles jike women: which, 
united with the very diferent face of 
the country fiom ali he had ever fees 
or conceived of, excite the ftrongeft 
emotions of furprife ! 

It is impoffible to defcribe the en- 
thufiafm with which I felt myfelf 
actuated on this oceafion ; all that I 
faw filled my mind with expectations 
of what was yet unfeen. i prepared 
therefore eagerly for a tour through 
th re country 3 but my route was fearcely 
fixed, when I was interrupted by the 
great fcourge of human nature, the 
Breat encmy of the arts, war, W! uich, 
with horrors perhaps unknown to the 
Civilized regions of Europe, defcended 
lixe a torrent over the whole face of 
the country, driving the peaceful 
hufbandman from his plow, and the 
manufacturer from hisloom. On the 
BSth of July 1780, I was a melan- 
choly witnefs to its effects, the multi- 
tude coming in from all quarters to 
Madras as a place of refuge, bearing 

on their fhoulders the fmall remains 
of their litcde property, mothers with 
infants at their breaits, fathers lead- 
ing their horfes burthened with their 
young families, others fitting on the 
miferabie remains of their fortunes on 
a hackery *, and dragged through 
the du by weary builucks: every 
object was marked by confuficn and 
diimay, from the 18th to the arf, 
the numbers daily increafing : and it 
was fuppofed that within the {pace of 
tree days not lefs than two hundred 


thoufand of the country people were 
yeceived within the ¢ black town of 
Madras. Our government behaved 
on this melancholy occafion with their 
ulual humanity and liberality; and 
not wnly public, but private relief 
was ailorded them to a confiderable 
am: want. 

‘Tiof poor people were foon after- 
ward diftributed to the northward, 
and into the fircars; which are lands 
that Jay to the northward of Madras, 
and but of late years ceded to the 
Engli government, 

Mr. Smith was at this period at the 
head of the government gf Madras : 
and the folicitous attention of his lady, 
to relieve the private inconvenience 
of many Englifh families, who were 
alfo obliged to take fhelter within the 
walis of the fort, muft ever be re- 
membered with refpea. 

Every object that now prefented 
it{eif to the imagination bore the fame 
threaten'ng and calamitous afpect: 
the country houfes of the Englith, 
within one mile of the fort, were 
tripped of their furniture, by the 
owners, even to the doors and win- 
dow-blinds ; this indeed was no more 
than neceflary, as the enemy extended 
their depredations even to the walls 
of Madras ; aad no fecurity could be 
found witheut the fort; until the 
camp was formed at the Maunt, a 
place about ten Englifh miles weit of 
Madras. Every gentleman now pof- 
fefling a houfe within the fort, was 
happy in accommodating the family 
of his friend ; who before had refided 
on Choultry plain f. 

‘The troops being colle&ted from 


* A hackery is a {mall covered cayriage vpon two wheels, drawn by buliocks, and 
ufe{ generally for the female part of the far mily. 

+ “Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. George, to the northward, is a large town, com- 
monly calied the Biack town, and which is fortified fafficiently to prevent any furprife 


by a hody of horfe. 
} The country of Madras is a perfect f 


at, on which is built, at a fmall diftanuce 


froin the fort, a finall Chouliry : thefe are public buildings found all over Hindoitan, 
and are of Hindoo origin; they are in fact analogous to thole buildings called cara- 

yanferais, well known through Afia. They have been eregted and endowed by the 
liberality of princes, or the benevolence and picty of individuals. A Bramin generally 
attends them who administers reliet to the poor and diftrefied, who are fiequen tly fup- 
pied alio with a mat to lic on. Lanks, or relervoirs of water, or wells, are common-y 


near them, 


diferent 
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different quarters, with provifions and 
a proper traia of artillery, the van- 
quithed fpirits of the peopie appeared 
to revive ; and the reyot was again 
feen cultivating his rice fields, or col- 
ecting the fruits. Nothing lefs was 
expected when the army took the field, 
but that Hyder Ally would very foon 
be efcorted by a party of our troops 
into Fort St. George, and there make 
a public atonement for the miferies 
he had occaiioned. This vifion foon 
vanithed, in the unhappy fate of co- 
lonel Baillie’s detachment, and the 
return of the army from a three week’s 
cimpaign, reduced in its numbers and 
difpirited by its loffes. Thefe cir- 
cumflances are too ftrongly marked 
in the page of hiftory to make it ne- 
ceffury to recount their particulars in 
a defcriptive work tike this. ‘The 
arrival of fir Eyre Coote from Bengal, 
with money and other fupplies, in 
September, and the ative meafures 
purfued by that gallant officer, re- 
ftored confidence, to the troops; and 
the moit fanguine hopes of the inha- 
bitants, from his exertions were not 
dijappointed. 

The opportunities that offer to a 
painter are few, in a country which 
is over-run by an ative enemy. I 
made however among others a draw- 
ing of Marmalong bridge, which is 
a very modern work, built, as I am 
informed, at the private expence of 
an Armenian merchant. It is over a 
fmall river that runs near the mount, 
and falls into the fea at a little dif- 
tance before the village of St. ‘Thoma, 
four miles to the fouthward of Madras. 
The Portugueze had formerly 2 con- 
fiverable fettkement at this village. 
‘The church and the dwelling-houtes 
of a few Portugueze families yet re- 
main here. ‘he legendary tale of 
the Roman Catholic church is, that 
St. Thomas the Apoftle, in the courfe 
of bis miffion to India, fuffered mar- 
tyrdom on the fpot where the church 
i> built. 

‘The fetthement of Madras was 
formed by the Englifa at or about the 
iniddle of the lait century, and was a 


place of no real confequence, but for 
its trade, until the war fo ably carried 
on by general Stringer Lawrence, 
from the years 1748 to 1752; and 
which originated from the claims of 
Chunda Saib, in oppofition to our 
ally Mahomed Ally Cawn, the pre- 
fent nabob of Arcot ; from which pe- 
riod the Englifh may be contidered as 
fovereigns. In the fchool of this able 
officer the late lord Clive received his 
military education. 

Fort S:. George, or Madras, rifes, 
as has been already intimated, from 
the margin of the fea, and is allowed 
by the ableft engineers to be a place 
of conficerable flrength. It was 
planned by the ingenious Mr. Robins, 
the author of lord Anfon’s voyages, 
who was eminent for his general and 
philotophical, as well as for his ma- 
thematical knowledge. Since his time 
many works have been added. 

In Fort St. George are many hand- 
fome and {pacious ftreets. The houfes 
may be confidered as elegant, and 
particularly fo from the beautiful ma- 
terial with which they are finifhed, 
the chunam. The inner apartments 
are not highly decorated, prefenting 
to the eye only white walls ; which, 
however, from the marble-like ap- 
pearance of the itucco, give a frefh- 
nefs grateful in fo hot a country. 
Ceilings are very uncommon in the 
rooms. Indeed it is impoffible to find 
any which will refit the ravages of 
that deftructive infe& the white ant. 
Thefe animals are chiefly formidable 
from the immenfity of their numbers, 
which are fuch as to deftroy, in one 
night’s time, a ceiling of any dimen- 
fions. I faw an inflance in the ceil- 
ing to the portico of the admiralty, 
or governor’s houfe, which fell in 
flakes of twenty feet {quare. It is the 
wood work which ferves for the bafis 
of the ceilings, fuch as the laths, 
beams, &c. that thefe infeéts attack ; 
and this will ferve to explain the cirs 
cumftance [ have juft mentioned. 

The houfes on Choultry plain are 

any of them beautiful’ pieces of ar- 
chiteCture, the apartments we 

an 








eae 
o* 
and magnificent. I kuow not that I 
ever felt more delight, than in going 
on a vilt to a family on Choultry 
plain, foon aster my arrival at Madras, 
in the cool of the evening, atter a 
very hot day. ‘The moon thone in 
its fuilett luttre, not a cloud overcaft 
the fky, and every houfe on the jlein 
was illuminated. Each family, with 
their friends, were in the open porti- 
coes, enjoying the breeze. Such a 
icene appears more like a tale of en- 
chantinent than a reality, to the ima- 
gination of a ilranger juit arrived. 
There are few objects to be mt 
with here, which ferve to iluftrate 
the hittory or characters of the ovigi- 
nal inhabitants of India. One, how- 
ever, is too curious to be omitted, 
and that is a beautiful riindoo temple, 
or pagoda, at Triplecane, two miles 
fouth of Madras. it is of confiderable 
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magnitude ; and the top of the build- 
ing rifing contiderably above the trees, 
it 1s feen all over the country. Ad- 
joining to the temple is a large tank, 
with iteps defcending to the bottom, 
illed with water. The whele is ot 
ftou.e, and the mafonry excellent. On 
the furiace of the temple are many 
baflo relieves, which I fuppote to re- 
late to the religion of the Hindoos ; 
but whether the ey are connefled with 
the rites acd worthip of Bramah or 
not, I am not able to fay: for fome 
of them are of the moft indecent kind. 

made an accurate drawing of this 
building, which was fent to England, 
and loit on board the General Barker 
ait indiaman, when that fhip was 
wreclzed on the coait of Holland, in 
17313 bat as I have made drawings 
of other Hindoo temples, I lefs la- 
ment the lois *. 


FRIENDSHIPS. 


Fioc primum jentio, nifi in bonis amicitiam eff¢ non poffe. 


HE difficultics which foreigners 
frequent!y compiain of, in ac- 
eutring a knowledge of the Englith 
language, are many. - In particular, 
they tell us, that they are puzzled in 
their ftudies, and perplexed in their 
attempts to fpeak, fiom the circum- 
ftance of many words having the 
fame meaning. They alfo object, that 
the fame word often pofiefles five or 
ix different meanings. gut thefe 
diticulties are not corfiaed to fo- 
reigners only. ‘Ihey often lie in our 
own way; and it is not unfreqvent 
to hear a company of literary gentie- 
men difputing about the meaning of 
a poada that ou scht to have been fixed 
long before they were born. Every 
pertun who attempts a new diciionary 
of our lauguage, provided he is not a 
ere copyiit, will foon find that the 
fixing of the meanings of certain very 
common words is his greateit difliculty. 
‘The didicutty will alio be heighten- 


Cicero. 


ed, when we confider that it is often 
in vain to trace a word back to its 
fizft appearance in the language, with 
a View to give its original meaning. 
That original mearing, if it can be 
acquired, is of little ufe. If I were 
to calla man a nave, or a villain, I 
gueftion much whether his refentment 
would abate, cn my convincing him 
that thefe words originally meant no- 
thing reproaci:ful to the moral cha- 
racter. 

To critics and lexicographers, how- 


ever, I fhall leave the definition of 


mere words; and only obferve, that 
in converfation we much oftener hear 
common words ufed in an improper 
fenie, than thofe which are lefs com- 
mon and more erudite, The words 
faracex, problem, &c. are never: mil- 
reprefented ; whereas others, fuch as 





honour, reputation, friendje ip > &c. are 
fcarcely ever quoted, unle!s to be mif- 
applied. 


* An idea of temple may be formed, from the view of the great pagoda at 


Tan'ore, in this elegant volume, 


The 
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quickly, and while 


The words friend/bip and friend are 
fed indeed in fuch a variety of fenfes, 
all different, that it is almo!t impofii- 
bie to recognize the g-nuine features 
of that old fafhioned thing cailed 
friendihip, among fuch a group of 
unaccountables. A fpendthrifi, after 
various attempts to borrow money, 
comp! ains with a figh, that he has not 
a jriend left in the : wor! ad; and ano- 
ther, che has not quite reached this 
pe riod, talks, with fome pleaiure, of 
meeting a doxen or two of /riexds to 
dinner at a tavern. — Benjamin Bribe- 
well, efq. invites his friends to meet 
at a public hall, and proceed from 
thence i a@ be a ’ and captain Swag- 
ger, of the guard » who has accepted a 
a chailenge, requeits a brother-ofticer 
to g0 out with him as his ;réevd, aad fee 
that he be fair/y run through the body. 
Ladies, who prefer keepers to huf- 
bands, ufuaily call them their fivends 3 
anda highwayman, Who quarrels with 
his accomplices, concerning the dif- 
tribution of the boot y» wond lers that 
there fhould be any bickerings among 
fitends. Wor is it very 
to read in the papers, that two coal- 
heavers, or butchers, after cut.ing aud 
bruifing one another until they cin 
fearcely i tand, are feparated by their 
friends—nay, what is more remask- 
able, they jometimes fhake hands, and 
agree to part fricuds / 

Such are the common ideas of 
fiiendihip ; and if fuch is the only 
friendfhip men expect to contre 
furely they have litt'e reafon to cor- 
plain, if they thould be 





uncommon 






pmpperaes 


Mie 


Aiter having profitut d the zum, 
how can they expect the prea 


Afte 2 having dreamt only cf t tne /*¢ 

how ca n they expect the thing fig- 
nified ? If we confide 25 how thole cous 
Nexions, called friendihips, 
are formed, we ‘hall the Icls men. 
that they are unftable with mof men : 
it is fuficient to have been twice or 
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thrice in each other's co ragga £ they 

become thereafter friend:, and we are 
not to be fur prifed, if yw what formed 
fo haf tily, fnould be as haftily dif- 
folved, Hioafes that are thrown up 
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the materials are 
green and unfeafoned, cannot be ex- 
pee ted to lait long. 

There are, on the other hand, fome 
perfons, who entertam a notion of 
friendihip, fo very celeftial and ro- 
mantic, a3 is not to be expected from 
the frailty of human nature. They 
miitalze the nature of a friend, juli as 
much as the others of whom I have 
been ipeaking. They expect every 
thing from a fi jena, and in this 
as much in fault, as tue others who 
expected ai.y Romantic no- 
tions of friendihip are much cheiifed 
in novels and {eatin ental writings, 
sp their tendency is often fatal, aad 

all times pera. cious. Avery fort 
intercourfe with the world of mea 
convinces them, that they have bees 


9° 

thine 

Taine. 
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reading of ideal beings; and their 
tempers are apt to be tovred ; in cen- 


feque nce of which they eiteriain worte 
notions cf men than tey deierve. 
There are two kinds cf men, from 
whom itis impoflible to expect real 
friendibip 5 and if we are fafficiently 
guarded again them, we hall be 
furnithed with every necelary pre- 
caution againit a world abounding in 
a mixture of ‘Tac one of 
thete is, the low-minded, ignorant 
man: the other is the bad, or 
ral man. With either of thefe, I 
hat it is impofiible to form that 
Co =xi0n to which we give the name 
of friend’hi ip, or, if, in appearance, 
fo.med, it will be utterly impoffible 
to retain it, fo as to reap the advan- 
taces of fricndihip when they a 
want vd, My reaions are thefe: 
With regard to ic. ignorant and 
Jow-m inded : fiiendihip is not a 
fion, but an operation of the intelle@. 
The underitanding muft ever be eme 
ployed in perfecting it, and in pre- 
venting thole failies of momentary re- 
gard, which favour more of whim and 
caprice than of friendfhip. Of ail 
this an ignorant man knows nothings 
and a low-minded man will practile 
nothing. In fuch minds, felf-intcreit 
ufually | has a ftrong hold; for 1 would 
wih it to be ai deritood that mere 
Igncr inces 
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ignorance, without this poverty of 
fentiment and generofity, is a mif- 
fortune that may be remedied, and 
never can be the object of cenfure. 
‘There is a wide difference between the 
ignorance of a man, in whom the na- 
tural feelings have not been adulte- 
rated by vice, nor civilized and re- 
fined by education, and that of an i!- 
literate mechanic who, while he can 
fcarcely fpell his name, or compre- 
hend a rational argument, can yet 
take pride in graiping more mouey 
than he who is capable of inftru&ting 
a nation.—It is one of the few good 
advices which lord Cheiterfield gives, 
never to keep company with thofe 
who are at once ‘ low in birth, low ijn 
mind, and low in manners.’ 

The fecond clafs of men, with whom 
it is impvflible to hold friendfhip, con- 
fits of the dad. From much reading 
and from no fmall horizon of ob- 
f{:rvation, I think I may challenge 
tne world to produce an inflance of 
real friendfhip {ublifting for any length 
of time between two bad men, or be- 
tween a good man and a bad one. 
The thing is, indeed, in its own na- 
ture impofible. The very effence, 
the life’s blood, if I may ule the ex- 
preffion, of friendfhip, is — be- 
nevolence ; and how that can be ex- 
petted to exift in minds ahead to 
profiigacy, it is impofible to con- 
ceive. It is likewile of the nature 
of friéndthip, to be difinterefted ; but 
no bad man can be expected to enter- 
tain a fentiment fo pure. If he did, 
he could not practite it; for bad men 
are ever neceijitous, ever covetous, 
ever defirous of fomething which they 
want to fupply their pleaiures, or, as 
they probab'y wili term it, to make 
them h happy. — If the whole of friend- 
fhip conjited in giving pecuniary af- 
fiitance, they would be the lait per- 
fons to practi e even that, from the 
urgency of their own demands. But 
this, though fomething, is not the a// 
of fricndfhip. How many conjfola- 
tions, how much kiadnefs, what 1m- 
portant relief, may a friend aflord, of 
which the lcofe and profligate can 

i 


have no idea? No: their fkill lies 
not in averting the calam'ties of life, 
or in confoling the troubled fufferer. 
They cannot 


—— * Adminifter to a_mind difeafed ~ 
Nor ‘pluck froth the memory a rooted 
forrow.” 


Should any be yet difpofed to doubt 
the truth of the propofiiion which I 
have laid down, namely, that it is 
morally impoffible to hold friend f.ip, 
with the ignorant and low-minded 
and with the profligate, I will add, 
that my argument derives confider- 
able ftrength from another confidera- 
tion. In the various circumitances 
and fituations of human life, innu- 
merable cafes occur, in which wifdom 
only can advife and extricate, and in 
which piety only can confole and 
affit. Aud havirg ftated this, I will 
beg leave to afk, ‘whether, i in every 
poiiible fituation of life, wiftom and 
goodnefs be not preferable to their 
oppofites?—] entertain no fears for 
the iflue of this queltion: I am not 
afraid of the wifdom of a blockhead, 
nor am likely to be charmed by the 
benevolence of a proflicate. 

Il- judged friendthips are the bane 
of human happinefs. A rational erca- 
ture becomes a mere dupe by them, 
an ufelcfs charaéter to himéclf, and 
only ferviceable to thofe who impofe 
uponhim. Tc Fickle partakes much 
of fuch a charaé¢ re His fricuds are 
innumerable, and he feems to think 
it neceflary to keep up an increaie 
they no fooner drop off, which they 
do the moment that their ends are 
feived, than he fupplies their place 
with other New faces are to him 
new friends. The man in whole 
houfe he dines, or who dines in his 
houfe, is his fivend. An interchange 
of civilities and freats is all he expects. 
Yet he is not without fome idea, a 
confuled one indeed, of friendfhip, 
and bitterly laments that Jack or 
Dick Such-a-one has played him a 
{curvy trick; he did not expect to be 
treated fo by a friend ! In truth, Tom 
makes no diitin¢tion of eaca 
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his fuperiors are his beft friends, and 
next to them are his equals in fortune 
but as his ideas of friendthip extend 
no farther than to an interchange of 
dinners and wine, his inferiors are as 
much below par with him, as he will 

e when he comes to difcover, what 
cannot be long concealed, that he 
never hada friend. ‘Yo fucha man, 


Buckingham’s advice might be of 


fervice : 


§ Where you are liberal of your loves and 
countels, 

Be fure, you be not loofe; for thofe you 
make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once 
perceive 

The Jeaft rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from you, never found again 

But where they mean to fink ye.” 


Friendfhip, among people who have 
not been corrupted by thofe artificial 
vices, which fatally wait upon civilized 
life, exifts in the greateft poffible purity 
and conftancy. ‘The abbe Fortis gives 
fome curious particulars relative to the 
friendthips of the Morlacchi, a peo- 
ple who inhabit the mountainous part 
of inland Dalmatia. Friendfhip is 
lating among the Morlacchi. They 
have even made it a kind of religious 
point, and tie the facred bond at the 
foot of the altar. The Sclavonian 
ritual contains a particular bene- 
dition, for the folemn union of two 
male or two female friends, in the 
prefence of the congregation. The 
abbé fays, that he was prefent at the 
union of two young women, who were 
made Pofefire in the church of Pe- 
ruffich, The fatisfaction that fparkled 
in their eyes, when the ceremony was 
performed, gave a convincing proof, 
that delicacy of fentiments can lodge 
in minds not formed, or rather not 
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corrupted by fociety, which we call 
civilized. The male friends thus 
united, are called Podrat mi, and the 
females Po/i/freme, which mean half- 
brothers and half-fitters. }riendfhips 
between thofe of different fexes, are 
not bound with fo much folemnity, 
though perhaps in more ancient and 
innocent ages it was alfo the culom. 
From thefe conlecrated friendfhips 
among the Morlacchi, and other na- 
tions of the fame origin, it fhould 
feem, that the fwvorn brothers arole, a 
denomination frequent enough among 
the common peoyle in many parts of 
Europe. If difcord happens to arife 
between, two friends, zmong the Mor- 
lacchi, it is talked of over a!l the 
country as a fcandalous novelty ; and 
there have been fome examples of it 
of late years, to the great afiction of 
the cld Morlacchi, who attribute the 
depravity of their countrymen to their 
intercourfe with the Italians. Wine 
and ftrong liquors, of which the na- 
tion is beginning to malze daily abule, 
after our exanple, will, of courfe, pro- 
duce the fame bad effects as among us. 

Nor is the abbé miflaken. When 
thefe fimple people become more men 
of the world, the romantic part of 
their friendthips will degenerate into 
that motley, unintell-gible thing, which 
many people call friendthip. Who- 
ever, therefore, withes to enjoy real 
triend‘hip, mutt in the firtt place ex- 
pect no more from man than the 
frailty of his nature will admit; and 
in the fecond place, he muft not ex- 
pet friendthip from thofe, who from 
their ignorance are not enabijed, or 


any 
e 


‘from their wickednefs, are not dif- 


pofed to perform acts of mutua! bene- 
volence in trying fituations. 
Carus. 





On the DisEask of SCOLDING. 


F ROM the days of the Speator 
to the prefent time, periodical 
writers have indulged in invectives 
againft fcolding, from an evident mif- 
@onception of the true nature, princi- 


ples, and practice of fcoldine. Nay, 
our anceftors were more to blame, 
becaufe they went farther, and, con- 
fideving folding 2s a crime, invented 
a punithment for it. Mach light has 
bt never 
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never been thrown upon the fubject; 
but as I have made 1t my particular 
ftudy, for the laft five-and-thirty years, 
that is, ever fince I entered into the 
happy ftate of matrimony, I hope I 
fhall have it in my power to diipel 
the darknefs of ignorant and perfe- 
cuting times, and contribute fome- 
thing to eradicate thofe unreafonable 
prejudices, which many gentlemen of 
our own days entertain againit icold- 
ing. 

“The theory of fcolding has been 
grofsly mifaken, ‘That which is a 
difeafe has been confidered as a fault 5 
whereas, in fact, {colding is a difeafe, 
principally of the lungs; and when 
the noxious matter has been long pent 
up, it affeéts the organs of fpeech in 
@ very extraordinary manner, and: is 
difcharged with a violence which, 
while it relicves the patients, tends 
very much to dilturb and fiigiiten the 
beholders, or perfons that heppen to 
be within hearing. 

Such is my theory of feolding ; and 
if we examine all the appearances 
which it prefents in different families, 
we fhall find that they will all confirm 
this doftrine. It is, therefore, the 
greateit cruelty, and the greateft ig- 
norance, to confider it as a crime. A 
perfon may as well be confined in jail 
for a fever, or tranfported for the gout, 
as punifhed for fcolding, whichis, to 
all intents and purpofes, a difeafe 
arifing from the cautes.already men- 
tioned. 

Nor is it only a difeafe of itfelf, but 
it is alfo, when impropeily treated, 
the caufe of many other diforders. 
Neglected fcoldings have often pro- 
duced fits, of which a remarkable 
inflance may be found in a treatife 
written by Dr. Colman, entitled the 
Jealous Wife, in the fourth chapter, 
or 24, as he calls it, of that celebrated 
work. On the other hand, where 
the icolding matter has been long pent 
up, without any vent, I have little 
doubt that it may bring on confump- 
tions of the lungs, and thofe dreadful 
hyilerical diforders which, if not 
fpeedily fatal, at leat embittzr the 


3 


lives of many worthy members of fo. 
ciety. All theie evils might have 
been averted, if the faculty had con- 
fidered fcolding in the light of a dif- 
eafe, and had treated it accordingly. 
In puriuance of my theory, I now 
proceed to the 


Symptoms. 

Tue fymptoms of fcolding are the’e; 
a quick puife, generally about one 
hundred beats in a minute; the eyes 
confiderably inflamed, efpecially in 
perfons who are fat, or refide near 
Wapping ; a fiufhing in the face, 
very often to a great degree; at other 
times, in the courfe of the tt, the 
colour goes and comes in a moft fur- 
prifing manner ; an irregular, but vio- 
lent motion of the hands and arms, 
and a ftamping with the right foot ; 
the voice exceedingly loud, and as 
the diforder advances, it becomes 
hoarfe and inarticulate ; and the whole 
frame is agitated. After thefe fymp- 
toms have continued for fome time, 
they gradually, and in fome cafes 
very luddenly go off; a plentiful ef- 
fufion of water comes from the eves, 
and the patient is reflored to health; 
but the diforder leaves a confiderabie 
degree of weakneis, and a peculiar 
foclithneis of look, efpecially if any 
ftrangers have been prefent during 
the fit. The memory too, is, i con- 
ceive, fomewhat impaired ; the pati- 
ent appears to retain a very imperfect 
recollection of what pafled, aad if put 
in mind of any circumflances, obii- 
nately denies them.—Thefe fymp- 
toms, it may be fuppofed, will vary 
confiderably in different patients, but 
where they appear at one time, there 
can be very little doubt of the dit- 
order. 

PrevisrosinG Causes. 

Jw all difeafes, a knowledge of the 
predi{pofing caufes will be tound to 
aiift us in the cure. In the prefent 
cate, thefe caufes are, irritability of 
the vafcular iyitem, an exaltation of 
the pailions, and a moderate defici- 
ency of natural temper. 

Occa- 
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Occasi1Oonan Causes 


Tue occafional caufes of fcolding 
are many. Among them may be 
enumerated, the throwing down of a 
china bafin, mifplacing a hat, or a 
pur of gloves, or an umbrella ; leav- 
ing 2 door open; over-doing the 
meat ; under-doing the fame; {pil- 
ling the foup ; letting the fire go out; 
miitaxing the hour, &c. &c. with 
many others, which I do not think it 
very neceflary to enumerate, becaufe 
thefe caufes are fo natural, that we 
caunot prevent them, and becaufe, 
whatever the occafional caufe of the 
diforder may be, the fymptoms are 
the fame, and the mode of cure the 
dame. 

Cures. 


Various remedies have been 
thought of for this diftemper, but all 
hitherto of the rough and violent kind, 
which, therefore, if they remove the 
fymmptoms for the prefent, leave a 
greater difpofition toward the diforder 
than before. Among thefe the com- 
mon people frequently prefcribe the 
application of an oak ftick, a horfe- 
whip, or a leather ftrap or belt, 
which, however, are all liable to the 
objection I have juit ftated. Others 
have recommended argumentation; but 
this, like inoculation, will not pro- 
duce the defired effect, unlefs the pa- 
tent be in fome degree prepared to 
receive it. Some have advited a per- 
fe&t filence in all perfons who are 
near the patient ; but I muft fay, that 
wherever I have feen this tried, it 
has rather heightened the diforder, 
by bringing on fits. The fame thing 
may be faid of obedience, or letting the 
patient have her own way. ‘This is 
precilely like giving drink in a drop- 
fical cafe, or curing a burning fever, 
by throwing in great quantities of 
brandy. 

As the chief intention of this paper 
was to prove that {colding is a dif- 
eafe, and not a fault, I thall not en- 
large much on the mode of cure; 
becauf2 the momeat my theory is 
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adopted, every perfon will be able to 
treat the diforder /ecundem artem. I 
fhall mention, however, the follow- 
ing prefcription, which I never found 
to fail, if properly adminifiered. 


Take—Of Common Senfe, thirty grains. 
Decent Behaviour, one {cruple. 
Due Confideration, ten grains ; 


Mix, and {prinkle the whole with 
one moment’s thought, to be taken as 
foon as any of the occational caufes 
appear. 

By way of diet, though it is not 
neceflary to reftriét the patient to a 
milk or vegetable diet, yet 1 have 
always found it proper to guard them 
againft ftrong or fpirituous liquors, 
or any thing that tends to heat the 
blood. 

But it is now expedient that I fhould 
fiate 2 matter of very great import- 
ance, in the prevention of this dif- 
order, and which I have left till now, 
that my arguments on the fubject may 
appear diitinct, and may be compre- 
hended at one view. It is commonly 
fuppofed, and indeed has often been 
afferted, that this diforder is peculiar 
to one only of the fexes ; and I trail, 
I need not add, what fex that is. 
But although it may be true that they 
are moft liable to it, vet it is certain, 
from the theory laid down refpetting 
the predifpofing caufes, that the mena 
are equally in danger. Why then 
do we not find as many males aiilicted 
with {coiding as we do females? For 
this plain reafon; fcolding, as proved 
above, is the effect of a certain noxi- 
cus matter pent up. Now this matter 
engenders in men, as well as in wo. 
men, but the latter have not the fre- 
quent opportunities for difcharging 
it, which the men enjoy. Women are 
by faihion and certain confined modes 
of life, reftrained from all thofe pub- 
lic companies, clubs, afiemblies, cof- 
fee-houtes, &c. &c. where the men 
have a continual opportunity of dif- 
charging the caufe of the diforder, 
without its ever accumulating in to 
great a quantity as to produce the 
jymptoms I haveenumerated, ‘This, 
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and this only, is the caufe why the 
dijeafe appears moit often in the 
female fex. I would propofe, there- 
force, if I were a legilaior, or if I 
had influence enovgh to jet a fafhion, 
that the ladies fhould in all refpects 
imiiaie ihe focieties of the men; that 
they fhould have their clubs, their 
ccffee-houfs, difputing focieties, and 
e.en their parliament. In fuch places 
they would be able to take that {pecies 
of exercife, that tends to keep down 
the diiorder, which at prefent accu- 
mutates in confinement, and, when 
nature attempts a difcharge, the ex- 
plofion is attended with all the vio- 
lence aud irregularities 1 have before 
enumerated, 


A Description of ihe Cily of I 
Savoy and PIEDMONT, and a 
Famiy of SARDINIA. 


HE nobie city of Turin, which 

flands on the northern bank of 
the river Po, is perhaps, if taken all 
in all, the beft built, belt fortified, 
and the moft uniform in Europe. Tis 
form is oval, the itrects are wide, and 
extend in itrait lines from one end of 
it tothe other. Through the middle 
of which the clear ftream of the Doria 
is made to flow in little channels that 
keep them clean, and fupply the in- 
habitants with good water. As I had 
never read any defcription of Turin, 
I was agreeably furprized on our ar- 
rival. ‘The fronts of the houfes in 
every ftreet are fimilar to each other, 
being built of hewn ftone, three fto- 
ries high. ‘lhe late king, who was 
really what kings fhould be, the fa- 
ther of his country, began thefe im- 
provements, and might be called the 
fecond founder; for fo great is the 
alteration, that it would be impoifible 
for any perfon, who had feen it be- 
fore the new plan was executed, to 
kK row it in the prefent time. But al- 
though the appearance of the whole is 
particularly grand and ftriking, its 
uniformity foon tires the eye, which 
requires variety ; and thus it is with 
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Thus much I have ventured to ad- 
vance reipecting fcolding, and I hope 
that | fhall fucceed in abating the un- 
reafonable prejudices which have been 
foftered by an affected foperiority in 
our fex, joined to a portion of igno- 
rance which, to fay the leait, renders 
that fuperiority a matter of great 
doubt. I have only to add, that my 
motives for all this have been per- 
fefily difinterefted, and that I thall 
be very happy to give advice to any 
perfon labouring under the diforder. 
Letters (poft paid) may be addrefied 
to me, and {ent to the publifher of 
this Magazine. 


Ce.sus Borrnaave, M.D. 


‘uRIN: With a general Account of 
Sketch of the Hiftory of the Royal 


numberlefs objects, whofe beauties 
vanith with their novelty. While the 
venerable appearance of the royal pa- 
lace makes it look like the great an- 
celtor of the city, its heavy and ill 
proportioned ftructure ftands as a me- 
mento of the rude and barbarous ages 
of Italy. It occupies one fide of a 
fyuare called the Piazza Caftello, and 
behind it are gardens, which, being 
iliced into a variety of fquares, paral- 
lelograms, and triangles, are by no 
means fuited to the Englith tafte. But 
the infide of the palace makes ample 
amends. It has a noble fuite of rooms 
richly furnifhed, and hung with a fine 
collection of pictures of the Italian 
and Flemith fchools ; of the latter, 
one by Gerard Douw, the fubjecét of 
which is a dropfical woman attended 
by her phyfician, her daughter, and 
maid-fervant, is, I think, one of the 
moft highly finifhed pictures I ever 
faw, perhaps too much fo, It is con- 
fidered as the moft valuable of the 
collection, placed in the beft light, 
and carefully fhut up in a fmall cabi- 
net of ebony. The fame day we 


vifited the citadel, which is callcd by 
military men the firft thing of the 
kind 
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kind exifting. The foundations were 
Jaid in 1564, by Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy; but as fortification 
was little known at that early period, 
the citadel muft have affumed quite a 
new form to be what it is at prefent. 
The great theatre, or, as it is here 
called, 11 ‘Teatro reggio, is a.much 
finer houfe than we have in London, 
being built on a plan very different 
and fuperior to that of our opera. 
It is lofty enough to admit fix rows 
of boxes, which continue round the 
body of the houfe, or theatre, there 
being no galleries to obftru& and 
deaden the mufic. The depth of the 
itage alone, is (as I am informed) 
126 feet by g6—an immense allot- 
ment of fpace for theatrical exhibi- 
tion. As this theatre is only ufed 
during the carnival, we faw it in the 
day-time, confequently to great dif- 
advantage, The only theatre now 
open is that of Carignano, where we 
found an admirable comic opera—an 
entertainment to which, by the way, 
I think I fhall be very partial, when 
better acquainted with Italian. The 
fhow of company did not anfwer our 
expectations, but I find the boxes are 
feldom full, except on the firft and 
fecond nights of performance, when 
the theatre is illuminated, and with 
the audience makes a very brilliant 
appearance. If I except fome fa- 
vourite airs, the opera is entirely dif- 
regarded by the parties in the boxes, 
who are engaged either at cards, or 
jn converfation, In fhort, it is only 
a public manner to receive vifits, ex- 
cept on the firft or fecond reprefenta- 
tion, when the whole houfe is filent. 
This inattention is very natural, when 
we confider that the fame opera is re- 
peated fucceflively for a month or fix 
wecks. Among the private palaces 
that we faw (for you muft know that 
every gentleman’s houfe in Italy is 
called a palace) the moft fuperb is 
that of the marquis del Borgo; and 
never did I behold any thing fo ex- 
travagantly magnificent. ‘The furni- 
ture 1s of the richeft materials that can 
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poffibly be procured, and the ceiling 
ornamented with garlands, feftoons, 
and fancy work of bands and wvift 
of folid gold enamelled. I affure you 
the apartments of the royal palace are 
mean in comparifon of them. But 
what pleafed us more was a cabinet 
of antique gems, the property of the 
commandanté del Gialouts. We ex- 
petted magnificent churches here, but 
have been very much difappointed. 
However, we vifited that of Superga, 
fituate on a high hill, about four 
miles from Turin. Having gained 
the top with fome difficulty, as the 
afcent is fteep and rugged, we came 
rather fuddenly on the church, which 
prefented a handfome portico, and 
above it a dome or cupola flanked on 
each fide by iteeples. Within it is 
quite circular, and in all refpeéts cor- 
refpondent to the exterior beauty. 
We much admired its marble co- 
lumns ; they are of a colour between 
blue and grey, and exquilitely po- 
lifhed, but I think rather too low. 
Under the church is the royal vault; 
the magnificence of which, though 
ftriking, does not in any degree take 
from the folemnity; but the whole 
poffeffes an equal proportion of each, 
and is moft awfully grand. In the 
center is the coffin of the late king, 
where it is to remain till replaced by 
that of his prefent majefty, at whofe 
funeral it will be configned to the 
tomb which now awaits it. Thefe 
tombs are formed in the walls of the 
vault for the deceafed of the royal fa- 
mily. But we were lefs pleafed with 
Superga, than with the rich, the ex- 
tenfive, and varied profpeé that it 
commands; we looked back with 
exulting pleafure on the Alps, thofe 
vaft barriers that fhut in Italy from 
the more northern countries of Eu- 
rope, and divide not only the land, 
but climates. Below us was Turin, 
and eaftward we beheld the plains of 
Lombardy, as far as Milan; through 
which the fertilizing Po winds its long 
courfe, and rufhes violently into the 
Adriatic. Thus Virgil; 
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Et gemina auratus tavvino cornua vultu 

Eridanus : quo non alius per pinguia culta, 
In mzre purpurcum violentior influit 

ainnis *, 

During the fiege of Turin in 1706, 
Wittot Amadeus aicended this hill to 
reconno'tre the pofition of the enemy, 
and then made a vow to ere& a church 
on it, if they did not fuceced ia cheir 
enterprize, againft the city ; in con- 
fequznce therefore of the vitory gain- 
el by prince Eugene, and the total 
Overthrow of the French army, he 
built Superga nine years after. The 
expence of it mu have been confider- 
ably increafed by the labour in con- 
veying the materials to the fite, which 
even .ow, though much better thaa 
at that time, is mott difScult of ac- 
ces. Another excurfon we made ia 
tie vicinity of Tu:in, was to the 
royal palace of La Veneric, the moit 
noble of the king’s country redences ; 
bur I cannot fay that I innch admire 
tt. ‘The fituation is low and flat ; 
the buildings (if 1 except the chapel) 
heavy and irregular: the apartments 
gloomy: the furniture crowded and 
wl arranged: and, finally, the gar- 
dens (fo much admired in this coua- 
try) are laid out in the French man- 
ner, confequently taitclefs and unna- 
tral. There are three rooms in the 
palace that particularly engaged our 
attention, as they were hung, or I 
would rather fay, wainfcoted with 
petites of the crowned heads of Eng- 
land, the German empire, and Savoy 
-all in my opinion very ill done. 
You know how nearly allied the Sar- 
din‘an blood royal is to the Sturt 
family. About two miles from La 
Venerie is a large elm, held in uni- 
verfal veneration, and I leave you to 
judge ‘how much more delervedly {o, 
‘than the oak that afforded an aiylum 
to ‘our weak and wor:hlefs mowarch 
Charles II, when I inform you that 
under this elm, Victor Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, prince Eugene, and 
two other generals (I believe the 


prince of Anhalt, and the marquis de 
Prie) held a council of war, aad came 
to the reiolution of attacking the 
French army then before Turia. This 
happened on the sth of September 
1706. On the 7th, they forced the 
enemy's lines, and gained a mo:t de- 
c:five victory, which not only raifed 
the fiege of the capital, but re- 
inflated the duke in all his domi- 
nions, and suincd the French intereft 
in Italy. 

The dominions of his prefent ma- 
jelly, “Vitor Amadaus Lf, confit 
of Sardinia, Piedmont, Savoy, Mont- 
ferrat, and part of the Milanefe. 
Never was a fovercign in poileilion of 
two countiles more oppofice to each 
other than Savoy and Piedmont; the 
former is a wild tract of mountain aud 
hollow vallies, which require every 
aid that art and labour can beftow to 
make the produce adequate to the 
confumption, though no peop'e car 
he more frugal than its inhabitants, 
frugal indeed in confequence of their 
poverty. The fides ef thefe mouu- 
tains are in many places fo very fteep, 
as to he imacceffible to beats of 


raught or burden, and the plow is 


there an ufclefs infrument of agricul- 
ture; the peafants break up the hun- 
gry foil wih the pickaxe and fpade, 
and to improve it, carry up mould 
and dung in bafkets.. For the pur- 
pole of preferving it from drought in 
the fpring and fummer, they cut {mall 
refervoirs above it, the water of which 
may be let out at will, and to prevent 
the earth from giving way, break the 
declivity of the mountains by build- 
ing walls on the fide for its fupport, 
wh.ch frequently aflume the appear- 
ance of ancient fortification, and are 
a very plealing deception to travellers. 
The Savoyards carry their better fort 
of cheefe into Piedmont, as the flavour 
is much efteemed there; bat they 
gain more by their fkins of bears, 
chamois, and bouquetins (a {pecies 
of the wild goat) or by the fale of 


* Bull-fae’d Eridanus with gilded horns, 
Than which no itream runs through the fruitful lea 
With {witter current to the purple tea, 
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prowfe and pheafants, which they 
carry in great numbers to ‘Turin. 

Piedmont is part cf the plains of 
Lombardy, which extending from the 
north-weit boundaries of Italy to the 
Lagune of Venice, conflitute one of 
the moft fertile and valuable parts of 
Europe. It abounds in fruits and 
grain of almoft every kind in our 
quarter of the world, and its paftures 
are as rich as thofe of Holland. No- 
vara,is celebrated for its fine rice, 
Millefiori for his majefty’s tobacco 
plantations, while the vineyards, in 
every part of Piedmont, produce a 
{weet red wine of an excellent qua- 
lity. But what the owners of Jand 
moit encourage is the feed'ng of cat- 
tle, and culture of the mulberry tree 
for filk worms; of the former they 
fend annually to foreign markets from 
ninety to a hundred thoufand head, 
betide great number of hogs and mules. 
The lait of thefe animals are very fire 
in this country, as I have before ob- 
ferved ; but the inhabitants have other 
beafts, or rather moniters, which they 
find very ferviceable, though vicious 
and obuinate. ‘Thefe are produced 
by acow and an afs or mare and bull, 
and called Jumarres or Gimerri; I 
carnot fay that | have ever feen any 
of them, but I am toid they are very 
common. ‘The filk worm thrives fo 
well, that many peafants make above* 
1oolbs. of fik annualiy; and it is 
not only abundant, but univerfally 
known to be ftronger and firer than 
any inItaly. ‘The land-owners divide 
the profit with their tenants. “he 
duchy of Savoy and principality of 
Piedmont are, I find, more populous 
than I thought they were; by the 
lait returns, the number is found to 
amount to 2,095,727 fouls, of which 
Turin contains about 77,000. 

{ might almoft fay, that the an- 
thority of his Sardinian majefty is as 
abfoiute as his wiil, being neither 
cohtroiled by parliaments, nor con- 
ditions of government. ‘The fuccef- 
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fion to the throne is determined by 
the falique law, fo that females are 
excluded. He is marquis of Italy, 
and a prince of the empire, at the 
diet of which he has a feat. During 
a vacancy in the imperial throne, he 
is grand vicar for the empire in Italy, 
and chief of the two orders of the 
Annunciada and St. Lazarus. His 
great council is compofed of eight 
minifters of fate, among whom are 
the viceroy of Sardinia, his ambaf- 
fador at Rome, and two fecretaries of 
ftate. The principal officers of his 
court are a great almoner, a high 
chamberlain, three gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber in firit order, a grand 
mafter of the ceremonies, another ot 
the houfhold, a principal maggior- 
duomo, au honorary keeper of the 
wardrobe, and ma‘er of the flag 
hounds, all whofe falarices would be 
thought little in comparifon of what, 
as Mr. Burke facetioufly called them, 
the k—g’s turnipits received in Eng- 
land. 

‘The public adminiftration of juflice 
is entrutied to certa n provofts and in- 
tendants nomivated by his majefty, 
who judge in the firit Ar- 
peals from their determinations are 
carried before the fenates, of whick 
there are three, at Lurin, Charr- 
berry, aud Nice; the firft is com- 
poied of three preiidents, and twenty- 
one fenator 


he fecond of two preti- 
dents, aod ten counfellors; and the 
third of one prefident, and £x coun- 
fellors. ‘The law, though changed 
in many initances by the king’s ordi- 
nances, is founded on the Roman 
code, or pandests of Juriinian. Wich 
regard to the finances, I leara that 
they are adminiftered by the grand 
chamber of accounts, eftablifhed fince 
1563, at Chamberry by Emanuel 
Phihbert, duke of Savoy, which is 
compoied of tao prefidents, {ix coun- 
fellors, the fame number of auditors, 
two fecretaries, and an aitorney-ge- 
neral, As a procf how much the 
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* Each pound is valued in Piedmont at eighteen fhillines, the little vilisge of La 
Tour, in the valley ot Lucerne, makes above 50,000 pounds annually, and the ex. 
ports evcry year to the fingle city of Lyons amount to more than 160,000). 
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pope’s influence is diminifhed, I muft 
obferve, that no bull, brief, or papal 
letter, can be pubiifhed in the domi- 
nions of his Sardinian majefty without 
his permiffion ; his ambaflador at the 
court of Rome is generally a cardinal, 
and it is he (the king) who prefents 
to all vacant benefices within his ter- 
ritories, deducting one third of their 
revenues for his penfions. All thefe 
benefices are fubjeét to taxes, except 
the ancient patrimony of the church, 
or fuch property as the clergy pof- 
fefied before the year 1600 ; but even 
this in time of war contributes the 
twentieth part of its income, which 
certainly is much too little. All 
caufes, in which ecclefiaitics are con- 
cerned, are determined by fecular 
judges, and finally to deftroy that 
power by which they fo frequently 
made the intereli of religion a pre- 
text for the gratification of their 
vengeance. The king put himfelf at 
the head of the inquifition, fo that no 
perfon can be feized, but by his order. 
In conformity to the general fyitem of 
Europe, and to defend his territories 
from the incroachments of his neigh- 
bours, his Sardinian majeily keeps up 
an army of 40,0co men, viz. four 
regiments of body guards, twenty- 
two of infantry, ten of cavalry, and 
twelve of militia or provincials. A- 
mong thefe troops are alfo fome Swifs 
regiments. ‘The marine is fo incon- 
fiderabie, as to be unworthy of at- 
tention, being compofed only of two 
frigates, and as many gallies, out of 
commiflion. The royal revenues a- 
mount to 1,041,666]. They are 
principally made up by a land-tax, 
poll-tax, tax on cattle, gabelle or 
duty on falt and tobacco, of which I 
believe each family is obliged, as in 
France, to take annually a certain 
quantity ; another on ftamped paper, 
on inns, butchers meat, leather, can- 
dies, gunpowder, and a tax on Jews. 

I fhall conclude this with an a- 
bridgement of the hiitory of Savoy 
and Piedmont, more efpecially as 
from reading it I am led to believe, 
that there is no where to be found a 
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ftronger inftance of what a wife and 
prudent fucceffion of princes can do in 
raifing a {mall territory into a power- 
ful ftate, than what the former pre- 
fents in its firft counts and dukes. 
Berthhold, of the illuftrious hou‘e of 
Saxony, was in the year 1000 made 
count of Savoy and Maurienne, by 
Rodolph III, king of Burgundy, in 
recompence for the military fervice 
he had rendered him ; and from this 
nobleman is defcended the prefent fo- 
vereign of Sardinia, who may reflect 
with fatisfa&tion, that the dominions 
he has inherited from his anceftors are 
not the acquifitions of blood and con- 
queit, which however warranted by 
cultom, mutt to the philofophic eye 
appear no better than public robbery 
fupported by power. ‘Through pur- 
chaie, marriage, and fucceflion, the 
territories of the counts of Savoy be- 
came confiderable. Otho, the grand- 
fon of Berthhold, united Piedmont to 
his paternal inheritance; but thefe 
countries were again divided by Tho- 
mas I, between his two eldeft fons. 
Amadzus IV, who fucceeded to Sa- 
voy, having efpoufed the intereft of 
the Gibbelins againit the Guelfs, was 
recompenfed by the emperor Frederic 
il, who, in 1246, ereéted Chablais 
and Adite into a duchy, by’which the 
ducal dignity entered into the houfe 
ofSavoy. For the four firlt centuries 
it may be faid, that there were few 
princes of the race of Berthold that 
did not add to their dominions; but 
far greater than aay of his predecef- 
fors was Amadzus VJ, er the Green 
Count, fo called from his appearing 
with all his retinue at a tournament 
in Chamberry cloathed in that colour. 
Thefe appellations, which feem to 
have been the prevailing fafhion of 
thofe rude times. arofe from the molt 
trivial circumftances, and were la- 
vifhed on many, whofe virtues en- 
titled them to more honourable dif- 
tinGtions ; fuch as Edward the Black 
Prince, and Amadzus VI, who was 
certainly one of the moft illuftrious cf 
his family; for during a reign of 


forty years he {upported the ae 
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of a wife prince, and an able com- 
mandcr, while fortune, as the reward 
of his merit, proved favourable to 
whatever he attempted. 

Having eftablifhed his reputation 
fo much at home, as to make his al- 
liance and mediation fought by tae 
emperor and all the italtan ftkates, ie 
carried his arms into the eatt, de- 
livered John Paleclogus | from the 
captivity of the Bulgarian king, and 
replaced him on the imperial throne 
of Conitantinople. He fucc sured the 
ifland of Rhodes, routed the Turks in 
a great battle, and to make memiora- 
ble the viétory, in 1362, ettablithed 
the order of Annunciada in honour of 
it. He was alfo the fuunder of many 
convents. —You will probably laugh 
at this remark, but furely mutt allow, 
that although to this enlightened age 
fuch an act will appear the leaft bene- 
ficial of his life, it difplayed a piety, 
which, however ill-direéted, was the 
refult of a grateful and laudable in- 
tention. He died of the plague at 
Capua in 1383, whither he had car- 
ried his veteran army to afi Lewis 
of Anjou in the congueft of Naples. 
The character of Amadzus VIII f2ems 
to be held in as much efteem as that 
of the lait mentioned duke. In his 
reign Piedmont, for want o} idue from 
its own princes, was reannexed to the 
duchy of Savoy. After a feries of 
good and. ufeful aétions, he refigned 
his dominions to his fon Lewis fa 
1434, exchanging his diadem for the 
monailic haisit and profeflion ; but he 
again appeared to the world in a cha- 
rater as fingular as unexpefted. In 
1439, the council of Bafil, depofing 
Eugenius iV, chofe Amadzus as the 
mott proper perfon to fil! the vacant 
chair of St. Peter, which nothing 
could perfuade him to accept, but a 
belief that his aequiefcence in the 
choice of the council would put an 
end to the {ehifm of the church; in 
this however he was miftaken, for 
curing nine years after his elettion 
the papacy was continually difputed ; 
wkea at length, worn cut with op- 
poutiony and defirous of tepole, he 
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again retir d to the convent, whieh 
he had firlt coofen for his alylams 
where he furvived his abdication of 
the papacy only two years. Savoy; 
and the other daca! dominions, which 
had hitherto been governed by princes 
who exerted themielves for the welsare 
of their fubjects, tell into anarchy and 
weaknefs from the ivecettion of Phalt- 
bert, the infant {gn of Amadaus LX, 
and the diltraction occafioned by the 
various pretenfions to the regency, 
there being uo leis than fix compett- 
tors, moit of whom coniulted oaly 
their own intereit in the claim; but 
happily the death of the young princé 
put an end to the difturbances.; for 
he being fucceeded by his younger 
brother Charles I, who was ‘conie- 
quenily a minor, his uncle Lewis XI, 
king of France, afiumed the regency 
as it were by force, and dytug in the 
following year, Charles, thoagh but 
fifteen, icok upon himfelf the ma- 
nagement of his own altairs, and was 
found every way deferving of it. At 
nineteen the kiugdoin of Cyprus was 
given to him by Charlottes daughter 
of John Ii, king of that ifland, as 
next heir in right of his grandmother 
Anne, John’s fitter, Charloste beiag 
depofed by her natural brother J amesy 
anJ uaableto reeuver pofitfion, though 
powerfuily fupported, retired co Rome, 
where fhe made this donation to 
Charles; but the ifland being ieized 
by the Veuetians, as heirs te Cathe- 
rine Cornaroy relict of the afurper, 
Charles and his defcendants faw the 
futility of putting in a claim, which, 
from their want of naval force, could 
net poflibly be fupported ; fo that this 
gift has been producuve to the houfe 
of Savey of nothing more than ufclefs 
pretentions to the thrones of Cyprus 
and ferufalem, with a royal tite and 
additional quarter to their arms; hap 
pily fo, for could this prince and his 
tuccefiors have iuprorted their rights, 
they would have faerificed many thou- 
fands of thew fabjects tn gratifying 
their ambition; nor can I but con- 
dermn the continuance of fuch clainrs, 
wie for the most part are bur a fa- 
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tire on the injuftice of former times, 
and the vanity of the prefent. Dar- 
1g the invafions of Italy by the 
French kings Charles VIII, Lewis 
XIf, and Francis I, the dukes of 
Savoy generally efpoufed the ftronger 
party, and by fo doing prevented 
their country from being expofed to 
the ravages of war; but, their at- 
tempts on the litt'e republic of Ge- 
neva were always fruitlefs, and fre- 
quently followed by unfuccefsful war, 
particularly in the reign of Charles 
IIT, who, on that account, drew upon 
himfelf more enemies than he could 
refift, but principally Francis I, and 
the:canton of Berne ; the former had 
won the greater part of Piedmont, 
and the latter the Pays de Vaud. In 
this unfortunate fituation Montfort, 
governor of Nice, difplayed an ex- 
ample of valour and fidelity, that was 
calculated to raife the drooping fpi- 
rits of his countrymen under the ca- 
lamities which oppreiied them. The 
duc d’Enguien, commander of the 
French forces, with his ally Horuc 
Barbarofla, the Turkifh admiral, dif- 
embarked their armies at Villa Franga, 
a imal! diftance from Nice, and com- 
manded the furrender of the city. 
The governor, having heard the 
herald, replied: ‘ Tnat he had ill 
addrefled himfelf to him, for his name 
was Montfort, in his arms he bore 
balls, and that his motto was: I muit 
hold out ; and that he might therefore 
expect an obftinate defence.’ Barba- 
rofia, whofe hawghty temper was lit- 
tle calculated to admire virtue in an 
enemy aud a Chriftian, was indignant 
at this gallant anfwer, and invefted 
the city on the 1oth day of Auguft, 
1543. He battered it till the 22d, 
When a general aflault was given. 
In this, however, he was repulfed 
with, lofs; bit the heroic Montfort, 
finding that he could not maintain the 
place againtt juch fuperior force, aban- 
doned the city for the caftle, which 
he had previou‘ly ftored with ammu- 
nition and provifions, ‘There he was 


invincible ; for after many defperate 
attempts, the befiegers confiderably 
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reduced by the fuccefsful fallies of the 
garrifon, and fearful of its being re- 
inforced, gave up the attempt, after 
the lofs of much time, and many 
thoufands of their beft troops. Ema- 
nucl Philibert, who fucceeded Charles 
Ilf in 1553, warmly efpoufed the 
fide his father had taken, and engaged 
perfonally in the war againit France ; 
for being nurfed as it were in arms, 
he poffeifed a thorough knowledge of 
the tactics of thofe times, and all the 
valour of his anceftors. In the fa- 
mous battles of St. Quintin and 
Gravelines between Philip and Henry, 
the fucceflors of Charles V and Francis 
1, Emanuel Philibert very much con- 
tributed by his perfonal achievements 
to the vistory ; it was after the former 
of thefe, that Philip, whofe hands the 
duke would have kiffed in compliment 
of his fuccefs, hattily prevented him, 
exclaiming with more generofity than 
J ever thought that monarch pofleffed : 
‘It is rather my duty to kifs your 
hands, who have gained for me fo 
glorious a victory at the expence of 
fo little blood.’ ‘Though France was 
very unwilling to reftore ail the‘places 
that had been taken by Francis |, 
from the late duke, yet it finally took 
place, and a treaty to that purpofe 
was figned at Turin, on the 14th of 
December, 1574. Philibert is re- 
markable alfo for his’ pretenfions to 
the crown of Portugal, vacant by the 
death of Henry the cardinal, in 1380; 
but in thefe he had no greater fuccefs 
than his predeceflor Charles I had in 
thofe to Cyprus. He was fucceeded 
by Charles Emanuel, who feems to 
have inherited the enterprifing fpirit 
of his forefathers without therr vir- 
tues. Covetous of dominion, and re- 
gardlefs of the means by which he ac- 
quired it, he took advantage of the 
civil commotions in France, and feized 
Provence; but for this aét of injuitice 
he was feverely chaftifed by Henry 
IV, who reduced him to the fituation 
of fuing in perfon for part of his 
conquered territories. Finding that 
he was not likely to fucceed againtt a 


monarch of Henry’s heroic temper 
(who, 
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(who, as I have feen it obferved, was 
f{upported by his rights, his virtue, 
his {Word, and Sully) he attempted 
to furprife the city of Geneva by 
night, in doing which he only in* 
creafed the infamy of his character ; 
but you have already had a defcrip- 
tion of this attempt in a letter from 
that city. After a long life of politi- 
cal intrigue and perfidy, he died of 
an apoplexy, on the 2¢th of July, 
1630. From this time to the reign of 
Lewis XIV, Savoy occafionally took 
part with France or Spain, as mott 
conducive to its intereit. In 1653, 
the advantage was fo much on the 
fide of France, that Charles Emanuel 
Ii thought of allying himfelf to that 
court, and in confequence went ac- 
companied by his duchefs, his mother, 
and the princefs Margaret his fifter, 
to meet Lewis XIV, at Lyons, be- 
tween whom and his fifter he was de- 
firous of effe€ting a marriage, which 
would probably have fucceeded to his 
withes, had not Spain, fearful of the 
confequences, propofed at the fame 
time the Infanta Maria Therefa, and 
peace between the two kingdoms, as 
the ratification of fuch alliance. This 
offer, through the intrigue of cardinal 
Mazarin was preferred, which broke 
off all connection between France and 
Savoy, and induced the lattet to unite 
itfelf to the enemics of the former. 
The firft opportunity that offered was 
in 1690, when Victor Amadxus I, 
acceded to the grand league that was 
formed by almoit all the powers of 
Europe to check the inordinate am- 
bition of Lewis XIV ; but this junc- 
tion, which had fo promiling an ap- 
pearance, was near producing the 
moft fatal event. Catinat, the French 
general, ftript the duke of almoft all 
his dominions in two campaigns, and 
would have completed his ruin, had 
not Lewis, who deemed the expences 
of the war much greater than the ad- 
vantages that would finally refult from 
it, ordered Catinat to act only on the 
defeniive, and in the mean time, for 
the purpofe of detaching Victor from 
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the alliance, propofed terms of ac- 
commodation more fuited to the con- 
dition of a conqueror, than to that of 
the vanquifhed. Thefe were imme- 
diately accepted, and a treaty of 
peace figned at ‘Turin, on the zgth of 
Auguft, 1696. It continued, how- 
ever, but a fhort time; for the fa- 
mous war of fucceilion breaking out 
at the beginning of this century, Sa- 
voy became a party concerned. The 
duke againtt his intereit, and indeed 
againtt his inclination, was firft obliged 
to fight for the execution of the king 
of Spain’s will, and unite his arms to 
to thofe of Lewis XIV. Four years 
before this he had found himfelf al- 
moft difpoffeffed of his dominions by 
the rapid fuccefs of the French arms ; 
and fhould he now have efpoufed an 
oppofite intereft, he was more likely 
to be fo than before, as Lewis had 
filled the Milanefe with his troops. 
However, his intereft as well as in- 
clination foon induced him to join the 
imperial army under count Stahrem- 
berg, who commanded in Italy dur- 
ing’ the abfence of prince Eugene, 
and then he declared war againi 
Lewis, when the French general acted 
with fuch vigour, that he foon found 
himfelf difpoffeffed of all his territo- 
ries, except the two cities of ‘Turin 
and Coni, the former of which they 
had invefted, and were on the point 
of taking, though gallantly defended. 
In this hopelefs fituation Victor began 
to defpair, when unexpectedly the 
allies, who were every where victori- 
ous, fent a powerful army to his re- 
lief under prince Eugene. ‘This great 
man triumphed over all the obitacles 
that were thrown in his way by the 
duc de Vendome, and arrived near 
Turin in Auguft, 1706, where he 
forced the enemies lines, gained a 
complete victory, and in confequence 
faved Victor Amadzus from what a 
few days before feemed inevitable ruin, 
At the peace of Utretcht, in 1713, 
his fidelity and perfeverance were 
amply rewarded by England, whofe 
minifters infifted, that the houfe of 

Uuz Savoy 
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Savoy fhould be acknowledged as 
next in fucceffion to the crown of 
Spain, in default of ifue from Philip, 
and by way of indemnificaticn for the 
expence which the duke had incurred 
during the war, the ifland of Sicily 
fiould Le ceded to him with the title 
efking. In 1720, he was compelled 
to exchange Sicily for Sardinia with 
the emperor, and from this ifland we 
find he has aflumed the prefent titie. 
Yiétor, at Jength tired with a long 
Yeign of fifty years, and defrous of 
repote, refigned his throac to his fon 
Charles Emanuel III, in ¥7°c, and 
retired to Chamberry, where he pub- 
lithed his marriage with the countefs 
of St. Sebattien, daughter of the mar- 
quis ce St. ‘Tiiomas, one cf his former 
prime miniliers, and relit of his firit 
equerry the count of that name. It 
is fuppoted that his abc ication was an 
act cf palicy, to avoid the refeutme.t 
of the emperor, which was excited by 
his having privately concerted mea- 
fures with Spain for the introdu‘tion 
of Spanifh garrifons into Parma and 
Tufcany ; be that as it may, certain 
it is, that he attempted to reafume 
the regal dignity the year after his 
rejignation of it, but was prevented 
by his fen. He died at Montcallier 
the 31f of Oftober, 1732. In 
¢gonfequence of a treatry of alliance 


Errccts of th Myserr 


at Worms, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1743, Savoy was again engaged 
in a war againit France and Spain, 
to fuprert the inheritance of the 
late emprefs, queen Maria Therefa, 
Charles Emauuel, the late king, 
proved himfelf every way worthy of 
his illuflrious progenitors He come 
manded his own armies in perfon, 
nd difplayed the talents of an able 
general, the valour of an hero, and 


what is much more rare, a mind fu-_ 


perior to coriuption ; for his enemies, 
eager to detach him from the im- 
perial alliance, offered him the Mi- 
Janefe as the reward of his revolt. 
This he rejected with all the indigna- 
tion of iniulted virtue, for the only 
anfwer he ordered his miniiter to 
make to the propofal, was to inform 
the count de Maillebois, fent to con- 
clude this bufin-fs, that he might re- 
turn to his army, as the campaign 
had already begun two days. This 
noble action found its recompence in 
his tub/equent triumph over the French 
and Spanith armies, and at the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, by which 
he received all that had been ceded tq 
him by the emprefs queen in the 
treaty of Worms, except the mar- 
quifate of Final, which, as it before 
belonged to, was beilawed on the re- 
public of Genoa. 


Es of Human LIFE: 


Hiluftrated by an affecting Story. 


To the Egiror of the UnityersaL Macaziné, 


Sir, 

MID the miferies to which hu- 
man life js liable, nothing is fo 
generally dieaded ag poverty, fince it 
expofes mankind to dtilrefles that are 
but little pitied, and to the contempt 
of thofe, who have no natural endow- 
ments fuperior to our own. Every 
other difficulty or danger a man is 
enabled to encounter with courage 
and alacrity, hecaufe he knows that 
his fuccefs will meet with applaufe ; 
for bravery will always meet with its 


admirers; but in poverty, every vir- 
tue is obfcured, and no conduct can 
entirely fecure a man from reproach. 
Cheerfulnefs (as an admirable author 
obferves) is here infenfibility, and 
dejeétion, fullennefs ; its hard‘hips are 
without honour, and its labour with- 
out reward. Notwithftanding this, 
there is perhzps no flation more fa- 
vourable to the growth of virtue, 
where the feeds of it are previoufly 
planted in the mind. The poor man 
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is, from his fituation, cut off from a 
thoufand temptations to vice; and 
that levity and diffipation of thought, 
which are the comnion attendants of 
eafe and atHucnee, are obliged to give 
way to the fteady exercife of reafon 
and cool reflection, which are as clofely 
connected with wifdom, as vice is with 
foily. But when poverty is felt in its 
utmoft extreme, it then becomes ex- 
ceflively dangerous; and fome devia- 
tions from restitade are perhaps im- 
potfible to be avoided. The man who 
can {upport with courage ‘¢ the proud 
man’s contumely,’ may fhrink at the 
profpect of a prifon ; and he who can 
cheerfully feed on the coarfeit viands, 
will cenerally be unable to resit the 
impo: tunate folicitations of hunger, to 
deviate from the ftrict road of equity, 
where it leads through a barren watte, 
and where there are fruits at a diftance 
to tempt his approach. Where this 
is the cafe, it would be cruel to punifh 
the unhappy wretch, who is unable to 
withiland the power of {uch tempta- 
tions: temptations that may be dou- 
bled by the multiplied dittreis of fee- 
ing a family ready to perifh. The 
learned and pious Boerhaave obferves, 
that he never faw a criminal carried 
to execution, without afking his own 
heart, ‘ who. knows whether this man 
is not lefs guilty than I ?? Were all 
mankind to afk themfelves the fame 
guettion, juftice would frequently be 
executed with lefs rigour, and per- 
haps fometimes the malefaStor would 
be reftored to virtue, by the hand of 
mercy ftretched out to his relief, in- 
ftead of being deprived of life for a 
crime, which perhaps few would have 
been able, in the fame circumftances, 
to withitand. ‘In the year 1662, 
(when Paris was afflicted with a long 
and fevere famine) M. de Sallo, re- 
turning from a fammer’s evening walk, 
with only a little foot-boy, was ac- 
cofted by a man, who prefented his 
pitol, and in a manner far from the 
refoluceefs of a hardened robber, afk- 
ed him for his money. M. de Sallo 


pbferving that he came to the wrong 
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man, and that he could get little from 
him, added, ‘1 have only three louis 
d’ors, about me, which are not worth 
a fcufiie, fo much good may they 
do you ;” but let me tell you, you 
are ina bad way.’ The man took them, 
without afking for more, and walked 
off with an air of dejeétion and terror. 
The fellow was no fooner gone, than 
M. de Sallo ordered the boy to follow 
him, to fee where he went, and, to 
give him an account of every thing. 
‘The lad obeyed; followed him through 
feveral obfcure itreets, and at length 
faw him enter a baker’s thop, where 
he obferved him change one of the 
louis, and buy a large brown loaf. 
With this purchafe he went a few 
doors farther, and entering an aliey, 
afcended a pair of itairs. The boy 
crept up after iim to the fourth flory, 
where he faw him go into 2 room, 
that had no other light but that it re- 
ceived from the moon, and peeping 
through a crevice, he perceived him 
throw it on the floor, and burit into 
tears, faying, “* There, eat your fill, 
there’s the deareft loaf I ever bought: 
I have robbed a gentleman of three 
louis ; let us hufband them well, and iet 
me have no more teazings, for fooner 
or later thefe doings muft bring me to 
the gallows, and all to fatisty your 
clamours.” His lamentations were 
anfwered by thofe of the whole fa- 
mily ; and his wife having at length 
calmed the agony of his mind, took 
up the loaf, and cutting it, gave four 
pieccs to four poor ftarving children, 
The boy having thus happily per- 
formed his comm ffion, returned home, 
and gave his mafter an account of 
every thing he had feen and heard, 
M. de Sallo, who was much moved, 
ordered the boy to call him at five in 
the morning. ‘This humane gentle- 
man arofe at the time appointed, 
and taking the boy with him, to thew 
him the way, enquired in the neigh- 
bourhood the character of a man, who 
lived in fuch a garret, with a wife and 
four children ; when he was told, that 
he was a very induftrious good “_ 
0 





of man; that he was a fhoemaker, 
and a neat workman, but was over- 
burdened with a family, and had a 
hard ftruggle to live in fuch bad times. 
Satisfied with this account, M. de 
Sallo afcended the fhoemaker’s garret, 
and knocking at the door, 1 was 
opened by the poor man himfelf, who 
kaowing him at firit fight to be the 
perfon he had robbed the evening be- 
fore, fell at his feet, and implored his 
mercy, pleading the extreme diftrefs 
of his family, and begging he would 
forgive his firit crime. M. de Sallo 
delired him to make no noife, for he 
had not the leaft intention to hurt 
him. * You have a good charadter 
among your neighbours,” faid he, 
*« but muff expect that your life will 
foon be cut fhort, if you are now fo 
wicked as to continue the ficedoms 
you took with me. Held your hand, 
there are thirty louis to buy leather, 
hafband it well, and fet your children 
a commendable example. ‘To put 
you out of farther temptations to com- 
mit fuch ruinous and fatal aétions, I 
will encourage your induitry ; I hear 
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you are a neat workman, you fhall- 


take meafure of me, and.of this boy, 
for two pair of fhoes each, and he 
fhall call upon you for them.” The 
whole family appeared ftruck with 
joy, amazement, and gratitude ; 
and M. de Sallo departed greatly 
moved, and with a mind filled with 
fatisfaction at having faved a man, 
and, perhaps, a family, from the com- 
miffion of guilt, from an ignominious 
death; and, perhaps, from eternal 
perdition. May we not fay of M. 
de Sallo with Rowe: 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched 
out; 
And court the offices of foft humanity ? 
J. Snore. 


Never was a day much better be- 
gun: the confcioufnefs of having per- 
formed fuch an action, when it recurs 
to the mind of a reafonable being, 
muft be attended with pleafure, and 
that felf complacency and fecret ap- 
probation, which is more defirable 
than gold and all the pleafures of the 
earth, 

F. B. 


THuoucutTs o Human HAPPINESS. 
To the Eniror of the Universat MaGazine. 


Sir, 
UCH has been faid, at differ- 
ent periods of the world, on 
the fabje& of human happinefs. Many 
expedients have been formed, by in- 
genious fpeculatifts, for the attain- 
ment of this fublunary felicity; vari- 
ous have been the plans propofed, to 
fcihitate the acqaifition of this phan- 
tom of the imagination ; as if it were 
flible for the powers of the human 
ntelleét to remain ftationary, unter 
any fituation we can be placed in. 
Corporeal gratifications, we all know, 
are of tranfient duration, and to 
many of them, even thofe accounted 
the moit exquifitely pleafing, not only 
fatiety, but difguit and languor fuc- 

ceed. 

Inte!léAual enjoyments (which are 
gertainly the moit alluring) are eva- 


nefcent and fleeting ; feldom affording 
that pleafing gratification that our 
fanguine expeétations vainly antici- 
pated. Itmay naturally be demanded 
what is the caufe of this grievous dif- 
appointment ? 

There appears to me to be many 
cogent reafons, why the mind never 
enjoys unmixed felicity in this ftate of 
exiltence ; the principal one however 
is, that we are too apt to promife our 
felves greater degrees of happinefs, 
than the nature of things can poflibly 
beftow ; when we are in purfuit of 
any promifing gratification, we gene 
rally contemplate it in an abftraét fenfe, 
as not being connected with contin- 
gent concomitants. We readily grant, 
that, in general, all human joys are 
imperfet: but do not we entestain 4 

kind 
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kind of mental refervation in favour 
of our own fagacity and prudence? 
Are we not apt to fuppofe that, in 
the general mode of human conduét, 


men fruftrate the end of gratifications, 


by fome mifchievous injudicious ma- 
nagement, for which they only are 
culpable; but which we trult our 
nicer judgment will turn to a better 
account. 

The various ways by which the 
vanity of man deceives him, and 
counteracts even his beft refolutions, 
are fo numerous, that no perfon in 
any degree acquainted with himfelf, 
will deny, that, on many occafions, 
he has conceived thoughts of his own 
fuperior prudence and difcretion, that 
he would be afhamed to own. That 
thefe miitaken conclufions in our own 
favour, are among the many eccen- 
tricities of the human mind, moft of 
your readers will doubtlefs admit: 
and from this fingle circumitance we 
have been led to form fallacious no- 
tions of the nature of human happi- 
nefs. It would be arrogant in me, 
not to acknowledge, that i have been 
repeatedly deluded in the participa- 
tion of intellectual gratifications, by 
expecting a greater degree of fati- 
faction from them than the nature of 
things will admit. 

I would with to inculcate this maxim 
in the minds of all young men, who 
have rational pleafure in view, ¢ not 
to expect more delight in any earthly 
gratification, than the nature of im- 
perfect beings is capable of receiv- 
ing.’ From entertaining falfe no- 
tions of human felicity, in the enjoy- 
ment of the various pleafures that the 
God of Nature has wifely provided 
for us, in order to fmooth the more 
rugged paths of our earthly proba- 
tion, men have been led to pronounce 
all things vanity and vexation of jpirit. 
This confeilion, though from the 
wifeft of men, does not appear to me 
to be grounded on a rational judg- 
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ment, ora juft eftimate of the grand 
fcheme of the Creator of all things; 
who could not provide any thing that 
was not ultimately wie and good. 

For the coniolation and enceurage- 
ment of young perfons, who with io 
fill up the meafure of their duty in 
focial life; it is but jult to inform: 
them, that if they preferve themfelves 
untainted by vice, which is cor- 
ftantly holding forth its illufive joys, 
they may find, in the intervals of 
their leifure moments, harmlefs a- 
mufements that will leave no fting 
behind them. Youth, full of gay 
thoughts and pleafing expectations, 
imagine that they will find, in a full 
{cope of exquifite gratifications, as 
much happinefs in a few months, as, 
in the ufual gradation of human plea- 
fures, are experienced in a whole age. 
The modern man of pleafure fup- 
pofes, that the O/d Put, his father, 
does not know how to enjoy life; his 
grave admonitions, (the fruits of many 
years obfervation and experience) are 
confidered as fale maxinzs, refulting 
from a total incapacity of enjoying 
life. Thus deluded by his own va- 
nity, and the empty applaufe of raw 
boys, he ru‘hes into every fcene of 
diffipation, ruins his conftitution and 
fortune ; and often, in the end, falls 
by his own hand. 

To the young men of the age, 
would farther obferve, that if they 
cultivate the hab'ts of virtue, they 
will not, in the end, have juft caufe to 
declare that all is vanity; and ¢ that 
life is a bubble ;’ for he who lives 
agreeably to nature, (that is, to vir- 
tue) lives happily ; and be whofe life 
has been {pent in ufeful purfuits, can- 
not be faid to have lived in vain. 
Innocent pleafures will be the attenc< 
ants of virtue, as pain, remorfe, and 
milery, are the natural confequences 
of vice. 


fans G. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NuMBE 


Measure for Measure. 
Concluded from Page 250. 


Struggle between Virtue and Paffion. 


o- When I would pray and think, 
I think and pray 

To feveral fubjects: heaven hath my 
empty words ; 

Whilft my invention *, hearing not my 
tongue, 

Anchors on Iiabel : heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew his name; 

And in my heart, the rong and {welling 
evil 

Of my conception. 


The frailty of human nature is well 
defcribed in the wanderings of the 
mind in the very aét of devotion, and 
the ftruggle between virtue and pat- 
fion. Exclufive of every other con- 
fideration, there cannot be a {tronger 
argument in favour of frequent ad- 
dreffes to the Deity in prayer, than 
the reluctance with which men refort 
to it, when confcious of any wicked 
intent‘ons. ‘This fhews the moral 
tendency, as well as the duty of 
prayer ; which is nothing more than 
a continual endeavour to conciliate 
the favour of the Supreme Being by 
an habitual intercourfe with him, by 
a fincere endeavour to conform to his 
will, by a vigilant and circum{pect 
conduct. He who recolleéts the pious 
refolutions of the morni:g, will itartle 
atthe firit fuggeftions of temptation in 
the evening ; and he who has yielded 
to the momentary impulfe of paffion, 
is withheld, even by reverence for 
the Great Object of his devotions, 
“from approaching him as before. He 
confiders h:mfelf as contaminated, and 
as unworthy to appear in his fight ; 
nor is it till after the moft fincere evi- 
dences of contrition, that he can pre- 
fume to hope for the fame del ghitful 
converfe with God which he once en- 
joyed. When reltored again to the 


* The poet probably means imeginaticn. 


3 


R XVIII. 


pleafures of devotion, the recollection 
of his former error, and of his former 
fufferings, produces in his m:nd a de- 
gree of felf-diffidence, perfectly com- 
patible with a greater degree of for- 
titude and refolut'on, wit more ar- 
dent views, and more animated en- 
deavours. And thus prayer is one 
of the nobleft means of 3 improving that 
moral difcipline of the mind, which 
is the only preparation for a better 
and happier ftate hereafter. 


Exalted Station. 


O place! O form ! 
How often dof thou with thy caiet, thy 
habir, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer 
fouls 


To thy falfe feeming! 


a 


In this paflage, our poet judicioufly 
diftinguifhes the different operations 
of high place upon different minds. 
Fools are fighted, and wife men are 
allured. ‘Thofe who cannot judge 
but by the eye, are eafily awed by 
fplendour : thoie who contider men 
as weil as conditions, are eatily per- 


fuaded to love the apvearance of v.r-, 


tue dignified with power. 
Humility. 


Tfabelia. Let me be ignorant, and in 
no thing geed, 
But gracioufly to know I am no beiter. 


Angelo had been indireétly inti- 
mating to Habella the bafe terms on 
which he would fave her brother’s life. 
With that beautifulignorance, which 
is fo natural to artlefs and unfufpeciing 

innocence, fhe appears to miitake his 
meaning: on which he adds, 


Nay, but hear me. 

Your tenfe purfues not mine: either you 
are ignorant, 

Or feem fo craftily, and that’s not good. 


+ Outfide, garb, exterior fhow. 
his 
This 
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This produces the charming fenti- That none but fools would keep. A breath 
nent of humility which Ifabella ut- ,, thou art, 
ters, and which we may imagine to (Servile to all the tkiey influences) 
be {poken with that unaffeéted mo- That = _ habitation, where thou 

. . ee 

deity, and yet with that dignity of Hourly afflicts merely, thou art death's 
confcious virtue, which muft heighten foo! ; 
all her charms. And the refolution For him thou labour’tt by thy flight to 
which fhe declares at laft, when fhe thun, 
fully comprehends his infidious views, And yet runn’ft toward him ftill. Thou 
rather to let her brother die than for- art not noble 3 
feit her virgin honour, is finely en- For all the accommodations that thou 


: bear’ft, 
mene: Are nurs’d by bafenefs. Thou art by no 
As much for my poor brother, as my- means valiant ; 

felf: For thou dott fear the foft and tender fork 
That is, were I under the terms of death, Of a poor worm ||: thy belt of seft is 
The impreffion of keen whips I’d wear as fleep, 

rubies, And that thou oft provok’ft § ; yet grofsly 
And ftrip myfélf to death, as to a bed fear'tt 


That lenging I have been fick for, ereI’d Thy death, which is no mores Thou art 
yield not thy{clf ; 
My body vp to fhame. For thou exiit{t on many a thoufand 
Angelo. ‘Then mutt your brother die. grains s 
Tfabella. And “twere the cheaper way: That iffue out of duft. Happy thou art 


Better it were, a brother died at once *, Not 5 
Than that a fitter, by redeeming him, For what thou haft not, fill thou ftriv’ft 
Should die for ever. to get; 


Bet 5 
Angelo. Were not you then as cruel as And what thou heft, forget’ft. Thou art 
the fentence not certain ; 


That you have flander’d fo ? For thy complexion fhifts to ftrange ef- 
Tfabella. Ignomy ¢ in ranfom, and free fects **, 
pardon After the moon. If thou art rich, thou 
Are of two houfes: lawful mercy _art poor ; 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. For, — an afs, whofe back with ingots 
Ows, . 
The Vanity of Human Life. Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a 
journey, 
Duke. So, then you have hope of par- And death unloads thee. Friend haft thou 
don trom lord Angelo ? none ; 
Claudio. The miferable have no other For thine own bowels, which do call thee 
medicine, 


fire, 
But only hope : The mere effufion of thy proper loins, 
I have hope to live, and am prepar’d to Do curfe the gout, ferpigo, and the rheum, 
die. For ending thee no fooner. Thou haft 
Duke. Be abfolute for death {: either nor youth, nor age ; 
death, or life, But, as it were, an after-dinner’s fleep, 
Shall thereby be the fweeter. Reafonthus Dreaming on both: for all thy bletied 
with life— youth 
* If I do lofe thee, I do lof a thing, Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 


* Perhaps the reading thould be—for once. 

+ Ignominy. 

I That is, Be determined to die ; entertain not a hope of life. 

|| Worm is put for any creeping thing or ferpent. Our bard fuppofes falfely, but 
according to the vulgar notion, that a ferpent wounds with his tongue, and that this 
tongue is forked. He confounds reality and fiétion: a ferpent’s tongue is foft, but 
not forked or hurtful. If it could hurt, it could not be foft. 

§ Solicitelt, procureft. 

** For effefts read affeéts; that is, affections, paflions of mind, or diforders of 
body variouily affected. 

X x Of 
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Of palfed eld * $ 
and rich, 

Thou hait neither beat, affection, limb, 

: nor beauty F, 

To make thy riches pleafant. What's 
yet in this, 

That bears the name of life? Yet in this 
ve 


and when thou art old, 


lite 

Lie hid more thoufand deaths } ; yet death 
we fear, 

That makes thefe odds all even. 


Thetfe reflections on life, although 
they do not often occur to the multi- 
tude, are fo obvious and ftriking 
when read, as to be immediately ac- 
knowledged, with all the arquiefcence 
of conviction, by the moit thorghtlefs 
and inattentive. ‘hey require, tiere- 
fore, no very minute comment. [| 
cannot but remark, however, that 
the Romaa poet has a fentiment fimi- 
lar to that which begins the above 
paflage: 


Omne crece diem tibi diluxiffe faprenum, 
Grata fuperveniet, que non fperabitur, 
hora. 
Hor. 


Think every rifing fun will be thy lat ; 
And then the grateful unexpected hour 
Of life prolong’d, when come, wiil pleafe 
the more. 
CREECH, 


The obfervation that ‘all our ac- 
commodations are nurs’d by bafenets’ 
is well illuftrated by two excellent 
critics: ‘ Shakfpeare,’ fays Mr. Ed- 
wards, ‘is not here confidering man 
as a moral agent; but is {peaking of 
animal life, the accommodations [con- 
veniencies] of which, he fays, are 
nurjed {iupplied and fupported] by 
batenefs, or thofe that are etteemed 
the lower and meaner part of the 
creation, fuch as wool, fiik, the ex- 
crements of beaits and infects, &c. or 
by the labour and fervice of the 


meaneft people. King Lear fell into 
the fame reflection, on feeing the 
naked beggar: * Confider him well. 
Thou oweit the worm no filk, the 
beait no hide, the fheep no wool, the 
cat noperfume. Ha! here’s three of 
us are fophifticated! Thou art the 
thing itfeif: sunaccommodated man is 
no more but fuch a poor, bare, forked 
thing as thou art|j.’ ¢ Shakfpeare,’ 
fay Dr. Johnfon, purfuing the idea 
of Mr. Edwards, ‘ meant only to ob- 
ferve in this paffage, that a minute 
analyfis of life at once deftroys that 
{plendour which dazzles the imagina- 
tion. Whatever grandeur can dif- 
play, or luxury enjoy, is procured by 
bajere/s, by offices of which the mind 
fhrinks from the contemplation. All 
the delicacies of the table may be 
traced back to the fhambles and the 
dunghill: all magnificence of build- 
ing was hewn from the quarry ; and 
all the pomp of ornaments dug from 
the damps and darknefs of the mine.’ 
—Of the comparifon of life to an 
after-dinner’s fleep, &c. Dr. John- 
fon ob‘erves, that this paflage is ex- 
quifitely imagined. ‘When we are 
young,’ he adds, ‘we bufy ourfelves 
in forming fchemes for fucceeding 
time, and mifs the gratifications that 
are before us. When we are old, we 
amuie the languor of age with the re- 
collection of youthful pleafures or per- 
formances : fo that our life, of which 
no part is filled with the buiine(s of 
the prefent time, refembles our dreams 
after dinner, when the events of the 
morning are mingled with the defigns 
of the evening.’—In a word, it may 
be added, our d/cféd youth [the time 
that fhould be bleffed and happy] is 
eaten up with the care and canker of 
age, and, through our anxiety to heap 
up fomething for the future, too often 
becomes a very old age. 


* Eld is generally ufed for old age, decrepitude. It is here put for old people, 


perfons worn out with years. 


+ By * heat’ and ‘ affection” the poet means to exprefs appetite, and by ‘limb’ 


and ¢ beauty,” frength. 


t The meaning is, not only a thoufand deaths, but a thoufand deaths befide what 


have been mentioned. 


| Lear, Act III, Scene 4. Canons of Crit. page 171. feventh Edition, 
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he Terrors of Death moft in Appre- 
benfion. 


Tfabella. O, I do fear thee, Claudio; 
and I quake, 
Left thou a feverous life fhould’ft entertain, 
And fix or feven winters more refpeéct 


Than a perpetual honour. Dar'ft thou * 


« Ger 
The fenf of death is moft in apprchenfion ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal fufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 


«The reafoning here,’ fays Dr. 
Johnfon, < is, that death is no more 
than every being muft futfer, though 
the dread of it is peculiar to man; 
or, perhaps, that we are inconfiftent 
with ourfelves, when we dread fo 
much that which we carelefsly inflict 
upon other creatures, that feel the 

ain as acutely as we.’ This may 

poflibly be thought a refinement on 
the author’s meaning. ‘The terrors 
of death have their principal fource 
in thofe apprehenfions refpecting our 
future flate, which muft neceiffarily 
refult fiom the retrofpect of a vicious 
courfe ; but of the mere ceffation of 
life, the dread is often more in ap- 
prehenfion than in reality. 


Ere hope, /en/ation fails; black-boding 
man 
Receives, not /iufers, death's tremendous 
low. 
The knell, the fhroud, the mattock, and 
the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darknefs, and 
the worm, 
Thefe are the bughears of a winter's eve, 
The terrors of the diving, not the dead. 
Man makes a death, which Nature never 
made ; 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls, 
And feels a thoufand deaths in fearing one. 
Younc. 


Calumny. 


Duke. No might nor greatnefs in mor- 
talit 
Can cenfure ‘{cape; back-wounding Ca- 
lumny 


* Eyes infidious and traiterous. F 
T Serpents and dragons were called worms by the old writers, 
XxX 2 
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The white virtue firikes. What king 
fo trong, 

Can tic the gall up in the flanderous 
tongue ? 


This has been the general com- 
plaint in every age; nor are there 
any times in which thefe lines have 
appeared more forcible and ftriking 
than the prefent, from the unthinking 
flander of the tea-table to the dark 
and defigning licentioufnefs of the 
prets. In a fubfequent icene, the duke 
exprefies the fame fentiment with fome 
amplification : 


O place and greatnefs, millions of falfe 
eyes * 

Are ftuck upon thee! Volumes of report 

Rua with thefe falfe and moft contrarious 
quetis 

Upon thy doings. 
wit 

Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies. 


houfand 'fcapes of 


But in the following paflage from 
Cymbeline, our fublime bard has de- 
fcribed the extent of Slander in the 
greateft pomp of exprefiion, eleva- 
tion of thought, and fertility of in- 
vention: 


Slander, 
Whofe head is fharper than the {word ; 
whoie tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile+; 
whofe breath 
Rides on the pofting winds, and doth be- 
lie : 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, 
and fates, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the fecrets of the 
grave 
This viperous Slander enters. 
AG III. Scene 4. 


4 beautiful § Ougs 


Take, oh, take thofe lips away, 
That fo fweetly were torfworn 5 

And thofe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miflead the morn ; 

But my kiffes bring again, 

Seals of love, but feal’d in vain. 


Hide, 
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Hide, oh, hide thote hills of fnow, 
Which thy frozen bofom bears, 
On whote tops the pinks that grow, 
Are of thofe that April wears. 
But firit {et my poor heart free, 
Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. 


Of this fong, which is fo exquifitely 
fweet, the firft fanza only is in the 
play: the fecond is taken from our 
author’s poems. 


Deviation from Reéitude, 
Angel, A lack, when once our grace 
we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would and we 
would not. 


We have already noticed the ftrug- 
gle of Angelo between virtue and 
paflion; and what a. excellent caution 
is here againit the fir'l deviations from 
rectitude. whofe paths are fo difficult 
to be found again. He who imagines 
that the firft deviation from virtue will 
be the laft, is unacquainted with hu- 
man nature. Guilty pleafures are 
too of en repeated againft the ftrongeft 
convictions of reafon, and the moit 
fincere refolutions to the contrary. 
There is a kind of fafcination, and 
often almof an irrefiftible infatuation, 
in the fuggeftions of the paffions, that 

revent the devoted victim from fee- 
ing objects as they really are. ‘The 
horror which a Virtuous mind feels on 
the frit commiffion of guilt, fubfides 
by imperceptible degrees ; ‘that, which 
at firft was glanced at with deteftation, 
is at length beheld with complacency ; 
and habit, once formed by repetition, 
acquires, at laft, all the Rubbornnefs 
of fecond nature. The feelings, once 
fo fine and delicate, are then no more. 
Confcience, lulled into a fiate of ftu- 
pidity, no longer whifpers her falu- 
tary admonitions; and defperation, 
perhaps, fatally terminates the horrors 
of unavailing remorfe. 





The novel of Cynthio Giraldo, 
from which Shakfpeare is fuppofed to 
have borrowed this fable, may be 
read in ¢ Shakfpeare Illuitrated,’ ele- 
gandy tranflated, ‘with remarks which 
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will affift the inquirer to difcover how 
much abfurdity Shakfpeare has ad- 
mitted or avoiced. oO. 4 

‘ Of this play,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, 
‘the light or comic part is very na- 
tural and pleaung; but the grave 
fcenes, a few paflages excepted, have 
more labour thanelegance. The plot 
is rather intricate than artful. ‘The 
time of the a¢tion is indefinite ; fome 
time, we know not how much, muft 
have elapied between the recefs of the 
duke and the imprifonment of Clau- 
dio; for he muft have learned the 
ftory of Mariana in his difguife, or 
he delegated his power to a man al- 
ready known to be corrupted. The 
unities of aétion and place are fuffici- 
ently preferved.’ 

In the Spectator, Number 491, 
there is an interefting ftory of Clau- 
dius Rhynfault (a German governor 
of Zealand, under Charles the Bald, 
duke of Burgundy) and Sapphira 
Danvelt, the wife of a wealthy mer- 
chant, which is fimilar in many cir- 
cumftances to that of Angelo and 
ifabella, although very different in 
the cataftrophe. *The reader will 
alfo recollect the ftory, related in mof 
of the hiftories of England, of colonel 
Kirke and the haplefs maid of Bridge- 
water, who, unlike the Ifabella of 
Shakfpeare, yielded up her innocence 
to fave her brother, whom her be- 
trayer fhowed, the next morning, 
executed by his order. But the au- 
thenticity of this ftory has been dif- 
puted. Hume relates it, not from 
any authority, but as what had been 
commonly iold of Kirke. Indeed, if 
al] that is related of this man be true, 
it feems wonderful that fuch an ex- 
cellent prince as king William the 
third, fhould afterward have employed 
in his fervice a moniter of cruelty, 
who’ was, if he had been guilty, 
amenable to the laws for actual mur- 
der. But, it feems, this very man 


diftinguithed himfelf by great gal- 
lantry and good conduct, in the me- 
morable relief of London-derry, when 
reduced to the greateft extremity by 
the army of king ‘James the —, 
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On the PRopRIETY of MAKING a WILL. 


To the Ep1ToR of th UNitveRsaAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

I N your laft Magazine, appeared a 

few fhort thoughts on Poitobitous 
Obligations, which fuggefted to me 
the idea of writing to you more fully 
on a fubjeét, which has often occupied 
my mind, 

Of all the duties incumbent on men 
to perform, as members of fociety, I 
can fcarcely name one in which they 
err more egregioufly, than in the dit- 
pofal of their property by will. From 
the great number of abfurd wills, that 
are every day produced at the Bank, 
and other public ofiices, for the transfer 
of teftamentary property, one would 
be tempted to imagine. that befide 
the fentence ‘to die,’ there was a 
time appointed for all men to play 
the fool, and contradict every opinion 
of their wifdom or common fenfe, 
which had been formed during their 
lives. In moft nations men enjoy, 
as a facred right, the privilege of 
difpofing of their property by will ; 
and it is very fingular that men of 
acknowledged, or {uppofed good un- 
derftanding, thould do fo much to 
bring into difrepute a privilege, which 
the common confent of the public has 
fully recognized. Yet this they do 
4n various ways. 

Of wills properly made, it is not 
neceflary here to fpeak: of thofe 
which come under another defcr' ption, 
there are feveral kinds. There are 
cruel wills and whimfical ones. In 
the firft, a total difregard is paid to 
the obligations of kindred, affection, 
and merit: a family that have lived 
in fplendour, and who confider them- 
felves as in part heirs to the con- 
tinuation of it, are left very often 
deftitute of the neceffaries of life, and 
very ill provided with any means, or 
refources, to enable them to fupport 
fuch a reverfe of fortune, or to re- 
enter the world in a different charac- 
ter from that in which they appeared 


before. In whimfical wills, we find 





that property, which might have been 
ufefully extended among the circles 
of induftry and indigence, left en- 
tirely to fome wortaleis, and perhaps 
to fome inanimate obj ¢ts: a dog, or 
a cat have often inherited what would 
have afliited a diftrefled family, and 
fums have been left to ereét monu- 
ments, which perpetuated the vanity 
of thofe on whom they could confer 
no fame. ; 

But when we confider the nature of 
wills, in which cruel, unjuit, and whim- 
fical or abfurd divifions of property 
are made, a queftion very naturally 
arifes ; how can ail this be reconciled 
with the vanity of mankind, and with 
their defire to obtain and perpetuate 
a good report among their fellow 
creatures? Is it not itrange, that a 
man who had for a long life fo de- 
meaned himfelf as to obtain (what 
furely it is the wifh of moft men to 
obtain) the character of a juft, kind, 
and wife member of fociety; I fay, 
is it not ftrange that fuch a man fhould 
at once, with a few ftrokes of his pen, 
deftroy all this reputation, and cancel 
every obligation which his friends or 
his fellow citizens owed to him? That 
a miier fhould leave his poffeffions to 
build an hofpital, or a wicked man 
to found a religious feminary, are 
things not to be wondered at. The 
former may have thought that he can 
do more good by one great act of 
munificence, than by the ufual mode 
of periodical or cafual charity ; and 
the latrer may imagine, that if the lait 
of his ations demonftrate a regard 
for the interefts of piety, his former 
failings may be buried with him. But 
when we find a man, who has enjoyed 
an excellent reputation for juftice, af- 
feftion, generolity, and wifdom, make 
fach a will, as is not confiitent with 
any of thefe qualities, nor even with 
common fenfe, we muft acknowledge 
ourfelves to be at a lofs how to “s 
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cile his latter with his former con- 
duét, upon any known principles which 
ufually guide mankind. 

In fuch cafes, indeed, it may be 
faid, and perhaps it is all that can be 
faid, taat thefe men have delayed the 
writing of their wills to a period, 
when the anguith of a fick bed im- 
paired their memories and their in- 
tellects. It is not certaicly eafy to fup- 
pofe that anv man, in the full poffeffion 
of reaion, would ftab his reputation 
any more than his perfon. But the 
fact, in whatever manner it may be 
accounted for, is not to be denied; 
nor will it, indeed, b= difputed by 
any perion whole profeffion puts it 
in his way to {ec many wills, and who 
will ofiea fee much that he may 
wonder at without being able to re- 
folve. 

The privilege of making a ‘will, 
however groisly abufed, is perhaps 
the very lait cf which we would con- 
fent to be deprived. Cuftom is fecond 
mature; it would not be pollibie to 
periuade a man that he has not a na- 
tural right to bequeath his property, 
becaule it is aright, which he knows 
his anceitors have enjoyed time im- 
memorial. Blackitone informs us, that 
when property came to be vetted in 
individuals by the right of occupancy, 
it became neceflary for the peace of 
fociety, that this occupancy thould be 
continued, not only in the prefent 
poifeffor, but in thofe perfons to whom 
he fhould think proper to transfer it ; 
and this firft introduced the practice 
of alienations and gifts; but if we 
were retiricted to thofe, the privilege 
would fill be imperfe& ; for upon the 
death of the occupier, ail his goods 
would again become common, and 
create an infinite variety of ftrife and 
contention. The law of very many 
focietics has therefore given to the 
proprietor a right of continuing his 
property after his death, in fuch per- 
fons as he thall name, and in defect of 
fuch appointment or nomination, or 
where no nomination is permitted, 
the law of every fociety has direéted 
the goods to be veited in certain par- 


ticular individuals, exclufive of all 
other perfons. In England, as the 
fame author obferves, this power of 
bequeathing is coeval with the firft ru- 
diments of the law; for we have no 
traces or memorials of any time when 
it did not exift. 

Such is the law upon this fabject, 
and we know that fcarcely any crime 
is more feverely punifhed in the civil 
courts, than any departure from the 
will of a teftator. Guarded, there- 
fore, as this privilege is, by exprefs 
laws, and confidered”as facred by 
public opinion, it is lamentable that 
it fhould be fo often exercifed to prove 
the wickednefs or imbecility of our 
natures ; that it fhonld be attended 
to only when attention cannot be 
commanded, and that it fhould be 
neglected even by thofe, who from a 
thoufand motives might be fuppofed 
interefied in its being well and duly 
executed. Thefe evils appear to me to 
arife from two caufes, though per- 
haps it is not neceflary to confider 
them diftinétly—I mean, either putting 
off the making of a will to a diitant 
and inconvenient period, or negleé- 
ing it altogether; the latter perhaps 
fometimes is intentional, as in the cafe 
of a perfon, who thinks that he ought 
not to violate an imprudent promife 
in behalf of fome one, which would 
injure his heirs at law—but more 
often this proceeds from the firft caufe, 
a perpetual delay and backwardnefs 
to perform the moft fimple and eafy 
act of human obligation. 

It is not eafy to account for this 
backwardnefs in men of fenfe; for 
all the reafons afligned to excufe it, 
are not very confiitent with common 
fenfe. A man whois entitled, in any 
moderate degree, to the epithet of 
wie, will not furely think that when 
he figns his will, he figns his death- 
warrant, or that the undertaker muit 
of neceflity follow the lawyer. In 
fact, it would be foolifh to delay the 
making of a will, even if this were 
the cafe ; but furely that man’s mind 
mutt have little fortitude, and lefs re- 
ligion, who cannotat ftated times think 


on 
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on death with compofure, as that 
which is appointed for all men, and 
which he can neither retard nor ac- 
cclerate. 

But every thing muft be fubordinate 
to duty. If the thought of death be 
a pain, it mutt be fabmitted to, be- 


_caufe that which fuggelted it is an 


obligation binding on all men who 
are poffefled of property, and much 
more on thofe who have families, and 
who are engaged in the connexions of 
bufinefs. Could any man of fenfe, 
who died without a will, return to fee 
his family alimoft beggared, his chil- 
dren fcaitered on the wide world, his 
bufinefs embarraffed fo as to be worth 
nothing, how much would he be 
fhocked to think that all this co: fufien 
arofe from his neglecting fo fimple an 
operation asa will? Would not fuch a 
man blush to find his memory defpifec, 
and perhaps exccrated, for neglecting 
to do what, if he confidered as a trifle, 
ought the more readily to have been 
done, but what, confidered as the 
means of avoiding much diftrefs and 
confufion, it was criminal to leave un- 
done ? 

One caufe there is, which, I firmly 
believe, has prevented fome men from 
making a will. It is not very honour- 
able to human nature that fuch a canfe 
fhould exift, but they who have op- 
portunities of knowing that it does 
exilt, w:ll not objet to a truth, though 
an unwelcome one. .I attribute the 
reluctance which worldly and avarici- 
ous menentertain againft a will, to that 
extreme averfion they have to the very 
idea of parting with their property. 
As their enjoyment of wealth is not in 
fpending, but in hoarding, and is con- 
fequently a paffion which brick-duit 
might gratify, if it were as fcarce as 
gold duit, it mutt be fuppofed that the 
Imagimiry parting with their wealth, 
will afiict them in propo:tion to the 
ecftaiies that arife from their ima- 
ginary enjoyment. The mifer who 
fhows me his gold, has not much more 
enjoyment of it than I have; the 
bright metal affeéts my eyes juft as 
much as his: the employment of the 


35f 
wealth belongs to neither of us. I 
cannot touch it without {utlering pu- 
nifhment; and he cannot without fuf- 
fering pain. I repeat it, that | am 
perfuaded fuch a man will fee! f& much 
from the idea of parting with his 
wealth, that he cannot fit down to 
give it away with his own hand. [ 
know not even whether a mifer be not 
fuch a moniter, as to calculate the 
pofibility of taking it with him, but 
1 know that he is often fool enough 
to lament that he mutt leave it be- 
hind him. 

If the making of a will is not to be 
deferred to a late period, at what time 
is it to be performed? This queflion 
is not neceflary to be anfwered, after 
what I have already prefumed to ad- 
vance on the fubjeét. If any man 
knows exaétly when he is ‘to die, he 
may defer it to that period ; but as 
‘of that day and hour knoweth no 
man,’ we muft be content to prepare 
for whatever may happen. SicknefS 
has its pangs, its alicnations of mind ; 
and old age has its cares and its for- 
getfulnefs. ‘Thefe are not the times, 
when a man of fenfe would hazard 
blunders.and errors in a matter that 
concerns his deareit relatives and his 
reputation. I will not enquire how 
far death-bed repentance is accepted $ 
but J hope it is lefs matter of difpute 
than death-bed teftaments. If indeed 
making of a will be deferred until 
that period, it had better be done 
then, but it will rarely be done fa- 
tisfactorily ; it will rarely include or 
exclude what it ought; very little 
indeed ougiit to be lett to that awful 
crifis. Our intclletts are not perfect 
in ‘the time of tribulation.? We 
cannot think of the world at ‘the 
hour of death.’ 

The confufion and unhappinefs 
which arife to jurvivers from the neg- 
lect of a will, er from the making of 
one, when the teftator cannot pofibly 
recollect his obligations or his en- 
gagements, need not demand many 
words. We obferve tomething of the 
kind every day. One thing, how- 
hile to dwellupon 


ever, itis worth while 
imore 
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more particularly. It has often been 
a cuftom with perfons of wealth and 
fubftance, to adopt, and cont:der as 
their own child, fome poor orphan or 
friendlefs young perior, whom they 
educate in a mauner fuitable to their 
own fortune. inele adopted chil- 
dren naiuyally aopt the ideas of the 
fituation in which they are brought 
up; they look upon themfelves as the 
heirs of thofe who have adopted them, 
and are confidered in the fame light 
by the world. At length, the patron 
or pa‘ronefs dies, wirhout a will! 
and the heirs at law take pofleffion of 
all. The orphan, if not immediately 
turned out of doors, finds his or her 
fituation too irkfome to remain longer 
in a place, where they are degraded to 
the rank, perhaps of a menial fervant ; 
and with the education, accomplifh- 
ments, and ideas of genteel life, the 
fink into the helpleis lot of thoie 
* who cannot work, and to beg they 
are afhamed.’ 

This is one bad effect of inteftate 
property, and in my opinion that 
which, of al! others, blackens the me- 
mory of the deceafed. I know no 
crime greater than that of him, who 
promotes an orphan to a rank of in- 
dependence, takes him from where 
he might have been trained up to in- 
duftry and ufefulnefs, and yet does 
not, from the firlt, provide that no 
accident fhail deprive him of the rank 
to which he has been raifed. It is in 
fact, though perhaps without the evil 
intention, ftrewing the path to a:pre- 
cipice with rofes, Such dependents, 
educated in high life, only to be con- 
figned to poverty which they cannot 
avert, and fhame which they cannot 
encounter, have reafon, it is to be 


feared, to curfe that miftaken bene-- 


volence which drew them from the 
happy manfions of induftry and fru- 
gality, where they might have been 
ufeful and virtuous in ticir fituations, 
and have had no hopes or fears to 
encounter from the fmiles or frowns 
of the world. 

It may be faid—‘ This is too fe- 
vere ; thofe benefactors meant to have 


4 
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left to their adopted children as they 
would to their own, had they not 
been fuddenly cut off before a ywill 
could be mide.’—But if we confider 
what a ferious thing is the temporal, 
and perhaps eternal happinefs of a 
child, educated and deferted as I have 
ftated, | fear that our indignation will 
not be abated by this excufe. In the 
firft place, it is great folly to take a 
child from a life of ufeful induftry ; 
and in the fecond place, it is great 
wickednefs to educate any children 
with ideas of high life, even if we could 
realize them, and with hopes of great 
wealth, even if we could gratify them. 
He is the beit benefactor to orphans, 
who places them in fituations where 
they can provide for themfelves ; and 
who teaches them the value of wealth, 
not by the profufion, but by the ac- 
quirement of it. But to educate chil- 
dren in {plendid idlenefs and ufelefs 
accomplifhments, can never be atoned 
for, unlefs an immediate provifion be 
made for them, and nothing be left 
to accident. 1 conclude this part of 
my {fubject with repeating, that the 
man who in fuch circumttances neg- 
leéts to fecure his promifed provifion 
for his adopted child, is guilty of a 
crime connected with every thing un- 
thinking, ungenerous, and abfurd. 

Ihave, perhaps, extended this letter 
too far; but I was unwilling to di- 
vide the fubje&, and I have written 
fo much, becaule I do not recolleé& ta 
have feen the fubjeé profefledly treat« 
ed. After what I have advanced, 
very little is neceflary to demonttyate 
that it is of great importance. 

I have faid nothing yet of the em- 
barraffments arifing from wills being 
written in a confufed manner. Who- 
ever is in the leaft acquainved with law 
proceedings, mutt know that errors, 
and confufed arrangements in wills, 
furnifh a rich harveft to the gentle- 
men of the long robe. Much of this 
unqueftionably proce eds from the caufe 
Ihave already infifted upon, namely, 
the delaying the duty until we are fick, 
and mutt call in the affiftance of thofe 
who may deceive us, until we are es 
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nd cannot recollect our various ob- 
ligations, and until we are fretful, 
and cancel the good fenfe and difcre- 
tion of a whole life by the {pleen of a 
moment. Thefe are confiderations 
which IJ truft will have their weight. 

I might add fomething, perhaps, 
in proof of the necefiity of an early 
will, from the fecrecy with wh:ch cer- 
tain perfons choofe to conduct their 
affairs. A circumitance occurred very 
lately, which places this argument in 
a itnking point of view. 1 allude to 


the act of parliament, which com- 
pelled the Bank to render up to the 
pee the unclaimed money in their 
ands. 
One other argument only may be 
advanced. Although in the cafe of a 
perfon dying inteftate, the law pro- 


An Account of MipDLESEX: 
of that 


IDDLESEX received its name 
from its fituation, when it was 
furrounded by the Eait, Weft, and 
South Saxons. It is bounded on the 
north by Hertfordfhire; on the eaft 
by Effex, from which it is divided by 
the river Lea; on the fouth by the 
Thames, which feparates it from 
Surry and a cornerof Kent ; and on 
the weft by a part of Surry and Bucks, 
to which laft county the river Coln 
ferves as a boundary. Its figure is 
an oblong fquare, with a broad pro- 
jection on the north-eaft, which foon 
winds round due weft. On the fouth- 
weft is 2 ftill broader projection, which 
runs due fouth. It is the fmalleft 
county in England, except Hunting- 
don and Rutland, being from eaft to 
weit only twenty-two miles, and from 
north to fouth, nineteen. Its circum- 
ference is about ninety miles. 

This county, which lies in the dio- 
cefe of London, is divided into fix 
hundreds and two liberties ; and, be- 
fide the cities of London and Weft- 
minfter, contains five market-towns, 
and feventy-three parifbes. But ‘al- 
though one of the leaft counties, it is 
by far the riche and moft populous ; 
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vides him with heirs, it is very fel- 
dom that the diftribution of property 
in this way is confiftent with juttice, 
far lefs with the intentions of the de- 
ceafed, had he been wile enough to 
provide a will. The law lays down 
a certain pofitive fucceifion which 
mutt apply to all cafes alike, and can- 
not be guided by any individual cir- 
cumitances. 

As to thofe perfons who may be 
termed Jegacy-hunters, and who em- 
ploy the beft of their days in obfequi- 
ous idlenefs, expeCing that the will 
of their patron or friend matt at laft 
be in their favour, I purpote to con- 
fider their hopes and difappointments 
in another letter. Meantime, ] am, 
fir, your moft obedient fervant, 
TESTAMENTARIUS. 


With a neat and accurate MaP 
County. 


paying more taxes to government than 
any ten befide ; yet iends only eight 
members to parliament ; two for the 
county, four for London, and two 
for Weftminfter. 

The air muit be extremely whole- 
fome, fince not even the great num- 
ber of people in London can affeét it 
fo much as to tender it more fubjedct 
to epidemical difeafes than other great 
cities ufually are; but, at a very {mall 
diftance from the fmoke of this im- 
meniely populous city, the air is not 
only heal:hful, but exceeding!y pure. 
To this the foil, which generally cons 
fitts of gravel, greatly contributes. 

* Middlefex,’ fays Dr. Aikin, in his 
England Delineated, ‘ is naturally a 
diftrit of little fertility, its general 
foil being a lean gravel ; though, by 
means of the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis, many parts of it are converted 
into rich beds of manure, clothed with 
almoft perpetual verdure. ‘There are 
ftill, however, feveral extenfive tracts 
of uncultivated heath; as that of 
Hounflow at the fourth weftern part, 
and Finchley-common to the nerth of 
London. 

« Befide the boundary rivers already 

Yy men- 
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mentioned, Middlefex is watered by 
feveral {inal] ftreams, one of which, 
called the New-river, is artificially 
brought from Amwell, near Ware, in 
Hertiordthire, for the purpofe of fup- 
plying London with water, in the 
pipes and ciilerns of which vaf city it 
may be {aid to terminate. 

‘ The whole county, indeed, may 
be coniidered as a fort of demefne to 
the metropolis, being covered with its 
villas, interfeted by the innumerable 
roads leading to it, and laid out in 
gardens, paftures, and inclofures of 
all forts for its conveniencé and fup- 

ort. Very little corn is grown in 
it, the land being applicable, by the 
force of manure, to fo many more 
profitable purpofes. It fwarms, with 
people in its numerous and extenfive 
villages ; but no large towns can exift 
in the neighbourhood of that which 
attracts people {fo ftrongly from the 
whole nation.’ 

Such is this ingenious writer’s ac- 
count of the general afpect of the 
county: to illuttrate which fill farther 
we fhall add his obfervations on 
the metropolis, the immenfe bulk 
and opulence of which he afcribes to 
certain local peculiarities of fituation, 
as well as to Certain general caufes : 

* The united cities of London and 
Weftininfter are fituated on a gentle 
declivity on the northern bank of the 
Thames ; the bending courfe of which 
river they follow for the fpace of 
fome miles. On the oppofite bank, 
upon more level and naturally marthy 
ground, lies the borough of South- 
wark, borderiog the river ftil! farther 
than London does. ‘ihe broad ftream 
of the Thames flowing between, con- 
tinually agitated by a brik current, 
of a rapid tide, brings conflant fup- 
plies of freth air, which no buildings 
can intercept. The country round, 
efpeciaily on the London fide, is 
nearly cpen to fome diltance, whence, 
by the action of the fan and wind on 
a gravelly foil, it is kept tolerably dry 
ia «ll feafons, and affords no lodg- 
ment for ftagnant air or water. The 
cleanlinefs of London, as well as its 
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fupply of water, are greatly aided by‘ 
its fituation on the banks of the 
Thames ; and the New-river, toge- 
ther with many good {prings within 
the city itfelf, further contributes to 
the abundance of that neceffary ele- 
ment. All thefe are advantages, with 
refpect to health, in which this me- 
tropolis is exceeded by few. 

‘Its fituation with regard to the 
circumflance of navigation is equally 
well choten : had it been placed lower 
on the Thames, befide being annoyed 
by the marfhes, it would have been 
more liable to infults from foreign 
foes: had it been higher, it would 
not have been acceffible, as at pre- 
fent, to fhips of large burthen. It 
now poffefles every advantage that 
can be derived from a feaport, with- 
out its dangers ; and, at the fame time, 
by means of its noble river, enjoys a 
very extenfive communication with 
the internal parts of the country, 
which fupply it with all forts of neccf- 
faries, and in return receive from it 
fuch commodities as they requ'ré, 
With the great article of fewel, Lon- 
don is pientifully iupplied by fea from 
the northern collieries ; and to this 
circumftance the nation is indebted 
for a great nurfery of feamen, not 
depending upon foreign commerce ; 
which is a principal fource of its naval 
fuperiority. Corn and various other 
articles are with equal eafe conveye 
to it from all the maritime parts of 
the kingdom, and great numbers of 
coafting veffels are continually em- 
ployed for this purpofe. 

« London, therefore, unites in itfelf 
all the benefits, arifing from naviga- 
tion and commerce, with thofe of a 
metropolis at which all the public bu- 
finefs of a great nation is tranfact- 
ed; and is at the fame time the mer- 
cantile and political head of thefe 
kingdoms. It is alfo the feat of many 
conkiderable manufactures ; fome al- 
motft peculiar to itfelf, as miniftering 
to the demands of ftudied fplendour 
and refined luxury ; others in which 
it participates with the manufacturing 
towns in general, with this diff — 

that 
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that only the finer and more coftly of 
their works are performed here. The 
moit important of its peculiar manu- 
factures is the filk weaving, eftablith- 
ed in Spitalfields by refugees from 
France. A variety of works in gold, 
filver, and jewellery; the engraving 
of prints ; the making of optical and 
mathematical inftruments,- are like- 
wife principally or folely executed 
here, and fome of them in greater 
perfection than in any other country. 
‘The porter-brewery, a bufinefs of very 
great extent, is alfo chiefly carried 
on in London. To its port are like- 
wife confined fome branches of foreign 
commerce, as the vait Eaft India 
trade, and thofe to Turkey and Hud- 
fon’s Bay. 

‘ Thus London has rifen to its pre- 
fent rank of the firft city in Europe 
with refpect to opulence ; and nearly, 
if not entirely io, as to number of 
inhabitants. Paris and Conftantinople 
may difpute the latter with it. Its 
population, like that of all other 
towns, has been greatly over-rated, 
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and is not yet exactly determined ; 
but it is probable that the refidents in 
London, Weitminiter, Southwark, 
and all-the out-parifhes, fall fhort of 
600,000. 

‘ The ftyle of building, both public 
and private, in this metropolis, is ra- 
ther formed upon the plan of neatnefs 
and convenience than of fplendour and 
magnificence. No capital contains 
proportionally fewer palaces, and none 
fo many good houfes. Of the public 
edifices, St. Paul’s church, Somerfct 
buildings, and two of the bridges, are 
almoft the only ones that have preten- 
fions to grandeur and beauty united. 
The ftreets in the old parts of the 
town are, for the moft part, ill laid 
out, and frequently narrow ; but the 
new fireets and {quares are planned 
and built with great regularity and 
elegance. The paving and lighting 
of the wyole are admirable.’ 

Of the Thames, the only river of 
this county, which deferves a particu- 
lar defcription, we have given an ac- 
count in vol. go, page 371. 


On the Origin of the House of AUSTRIA. 


O T far from Baden, in Swifler- 

land, are the ruins of a cattle 
alled Hapfburgh, to the mere counts 
of which we trace the formidable houfe 
of Auttria. Rhodolph, count of Hapf- 
burgh, born in 1218, after fignaliz- 
ing his youth in a conitant fcene of 
warfare, was unexpectedly elected em- 
peror in 1273. He conferred honour 
on that exalted dignity, and died in 
1291, after a long and giorious reign. 
His defcendants, by a fucceflion of 
{plendid alliances in marriage, and 
other fortunate circumftances, gra- 
dua ly raifed the family to that height 
of power which it has attained ander 
the more diitinguifhed appellation of 
the houfe of Auftria. ‘There is a 
imail rill in the Alps, to which this 
powerful family may be compared. 
its fource is uncertain, but having re- 
ceived or joined numberlefs ftreams, 
it forms no inconfiderable river. Flow- 
ing through Swiflérland, fill almoft 
unknown tO its neighbours, it no 


fooner enters Germany, than it lofes 
its name by its junction with the Da- 
nube; and, having collected the tri- 
bute of numberlefs itreams, rolls with 
its accumulated and {till increafing 
waters, through an immenfe- extent 
of country, and falls by a hundred 
mouths into the Euxine Sea ; 


E pare 
Che guerra porta e non tributo al mare. 
Tasso. 


Rhodolph, during his refidence in 
this caftle, would not have given cre- 
dit to a perfon endowed with the fpi- 
rit of prophecy, who fhould have in- 
formed him, that he himfelf thould 
pofiefs the imperial throne, and found 
the houfe of Auftria ; and that his lineal 
defcendants fhovld rule over Ger- 
many, Hungary, Béhemia, Auitria, 
Spain, Burgundy, the Low Coun- 
tries, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, and 
extend their dominion from the Euxine 
to a new world beyond the Atlantic. 

Yy2 Mereo- 
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SSE 1} continual gentle rain with little fnow 
SE 2} ain. fine eve. cloudy: fnow 
NNE 1|fnow. wind W and fine 
W 2): fine 
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WSW 1 \* cloudlefs night but hazy 
an rae 
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N 1}. neg eve 
NE 1) . fine 
NNE 1 
ENE 1 


N 11. cloudy and wind NE 
NNE 2}, fine clear night 
N 1 ;hazy. cloudy and little fnow 
NNW 1 |hazy. little hail and rain 
N 1|hazy. wind NE and much gentle rain 
NE sjhazy. clear night 
NNE ri hazy 
NNE 1}. cloudy night 
E | hazy. lefs cloudy 
N rjhazy 
Ww see fine : — 
W 1}, little rain at me 
NNW 2). little fnow. fine : " fhower of fnow 
NNW 3). lefs wind and clear night 
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SSW 3 jmuch rain 
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OsseRvaTions on the Distastrs i April 1793. 


HE difeafes of this month were very little different from thofe of the 

laft; rheumatifm prevailed, and the fmallpox increafed in frequencys 
but were very mild. In the neighbouring villages, to the fouth and fouth- 
weft, a malignant fcarlet fever has prevaiied, and proved very fatal. There 
have been many cafes of croup, which is in general a very rare difeafe, 
though it had indeed appeared lait winter, and in the preceding autumn. This 
has mott likely been owing to the large proportion of wet weather; and the 
obfervations of Dr. Home itrengthen this opinion: he fays, in his excellent 
treatife on this difeafe, that it occurred much more frequently in the 
neighbourhood of the fea, and in wet and marfhy fituations, than in any 
other. It is almoft needlefs to obferve, that in nearly every inftance it proved 


fatal. 
On the PRESENT STATE of the Drama. 


To the Evitor of thee UNIVERSAL MaGazine, 











SiR, 

Tes queftion, whether a well- 
regulated ftage would be bene- 
ficial to the nation, I have long con- 
filered to be in part ufelefs ; for this 
reafon, that no perfon has yet been 
pleafed to inform us what a well-regu- 
lated {tage means, and becaufe no 
perfon, as far as I can learn, will af- 
fert that we have at prefent any thing 
very like a well-regulated ftage. Nor 
do I believe that one in a hundred of 
the lovers of the drama ever confider- 
ed the queftion in any view. I fhall 
therefore leave the probable mora/ ef- 
fecis of the lage to thofe who have 
fpeculated on the fubject. My opi- 
nion is, that, in its prefent ftate, it is 
but indifferently calculated to diffufe 

either good morals or good tate. 
The dearth of good writers will be 
admitted, I believe, by moft perfons 
who have frequented our theatres for 
the lat dozen years. Some have ac- 
counted for this from a real or fup- 
pofed dilcouragement given to good 
writers ; and this opinion receives con- 
fiderable force from the following cir- 
circumftances. A writer, who pre- 
fents a piece to the manager, mult ex- 
pect the common treatment of all de- 
pendants on the favours of the great. 
If not powerfully recommended, he 
mutt expect to be put off from day to 
day by various cxcufes ; he muit fub- 


mit his performance to be mutilated 
by the friends of the manager, and he 
muft not complain if he has to wait 
one, two, Or more years, before he 
is able to cbtain a pofitive anfwer. 
When, at length, the piece is receiy- 
ed by the manager, he has to run the 
gauntlet through the whims and ca- 
prices of the performers. One dif- 
likes his part, becaufe it is too long ; 
another his, becaute it is too fhort. . 
When all thefe fcruples are fet afide, 
the author has to pleafe—not the towns 
but a fet of gentlemen who ftyle them- 
felves critics, and who take upon them 
to judge for the public. Could any 
connetted opinion be formed from their 
united criticifms, perhaps they might 
merit in fome refpect the name they 
have affumed ; but the very great dif- 
ference which is to be difcovered in 
their accounts,even in matters of factas 
well as taite, fhows that the mortifica- 
tion of pafling through their hands is 
none of the leaft which an author has 
to encounter. If, however, this can- 
didate for dramatic fame has got 
over thefe ditliculties, he is ftill fo 
much in the power of the Aou/é, that 
his benefit nights can be rendered 
more or lefs attractive and profitable, 
entirely at the caprlce of the mana- 
gers. It is a fact, that now, when 
the houfes are fo greatly enlarged, an 

author 
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nights 2. he did in the days of Gar- 
rick. ‘Th. enlargement of the houfes 
has given the masagers an opportu- 
nity to enlarge their demands on the 
fcore of expences, which are now pre- 
-cifely double what they were in Gar- 
rick’s time. ‘I‘his is a maniieft in- 
juttice to an author, becauie the en- 
Jargement of the houfe is a matter 
which can be profitable to the mana- 
gers only. To explain this, I may 
fiate a cale. Suppole, twenty years 
ago, that the houfe contained three 
hundred pounds, and that out of this 
fum the author had to pay for expences 
only fixty pounds—he gains two hun- 
dred and forty. But if he can mufer 
no more friends than wili bring three 
hundred pounds into the houte now, 
he mult pay one hundred and twenty 

for the expences. 
Thus far, and perhaps farther, may 
the plea of discouragement be alleged 
by good writers, if there are any fuch 
# ho will not fubmit to the humiliation 
aending fuch circumftances. But it 
is fair to fate, on the other hand, 
. fuch facts and arguments as will tend 
| to thow, that difcouragement is not the 
only caufe why we {cazcely witnefs a 
good play. I conceive that it is fo e- 
vidently, fo inconteftably, the intereft 
of managers to bring forward good 
plays, that I am inclined to challenge 
all living authors to produce an in- 
ftance of a good play that was rejected 
by the managers. What I have al- 
ready faid of managers, will, I hope, 
exculpate me from the charge of any 
yery violent re{pect for them, as cate- 
rers for the public tafte ; but | am cer- 
tainly clearly of opinion, that they 
never once rejected a really good play, 
however unpatronized or recomend - 
ed tothem. In all my knowledge of 
theatrica! affairs, which has not been 
very confined, I never heard of fuch 
a play; and after repeated enquiries, 
I mutt beg leave to remain in the 
opinion that no fuch play exills, un- 
tal the author or poffeiior fhall be 
leafed to produce it, and confound 

th the managers and me, 
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author rarely earns fo much by his 


Nay, it may, I am afraid, be faid, 
with no great hazard of contradiction, 
that no really good play has been 
lately offered to them, if we may form 
a judgment from the dramas of the 
lait ten years. Perhaps it may be 
an{wered, that a play has been rejected 
at one houfe and accepted at another 
where it was eminently fuccefsfui. 
This is poflible, and I have known 
inftances of it; but if it proves any 
thing, it proves that the caprice or 
miliaken tafte of one man will never 
be able completely to cruih the pro- 
grefs of 2 good play. When we hear 
of the great fums that are brought 
into the dramatic treafuries by {uch 
plays as they do bring forward, can 
we for a moment fuppofe that they 
would fupprefs others of greater and 
more attractive merit; that, for in- 
itance, they would bring forward one 
of Reynolds’ overgrown farces, and 
fapprefs an Heirefs, or a School for 
Scandal ? 

It appears to me, that this fubjec 
muft be confidered on thefe fuppoti- 
tions; firft, that there is a defeéct of 
real dramatic genius; and {fecondly, 
that the corruption of public taite is 
favourable to, and the only caufe 
why the productions of the prefent 
day are received with approbation. 
The firft of thefe fuppofitions, it is 
needlefs to expatiate spon; but the 
fecond requires fome explanation. 
‘The corruption of public taite is, in- 
deed, not more eafy to fuppofe than 
it is to prove ; but there is fome dif- 
ficulty in arranging our reafonings 
vpon the fubject. “there is fome dit- 
ficulty, for inftance, in ftating hiito- 
rically when the public taile degene- 
rated, and by what means it was 
brought about. There is alfo fome 
diticulty in proving whether it be the 
cau/e or conjequence of the trafh now 
exhibited under the names of comedy, 
opera, and farce. In fome cafes, 
and this is ene of them, length of 
time, and our want of obfervaiion, 
have fo confounded caufes with ef- 
fects, that the original ftamp of cha- 
raSier is effaced, and the latter may 


be 
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be very eafily miftaken for ‘the form- 
er, or vice verfa. It is fufiicient for 
us, however, to be fenfible that fuch 
acorruption of tafte does exiit, and 
fome caufes may be eafily affigned for 
the promotion of it. 

For inftance, the avarice of per- 
fons concerned in ftage property: 
This inclines them to foiter a vulgar 
tafle in the public, by whatever means 
occafioned. This lately introduced 
boxing-matches, horfes, and fox-chafes 
on the Britith ftage ! an enormity, an 
infult to good tafte, and every lover of 
the drama, which could not have been 
tolerated for a moment, had not the 
public tafte been in fome refpeét pre- 
pared for fuch vitiation. What, not 

many years 2go, appeared a prophecy 
without probability, has been fince 
realized. 


But who the coming changes can prefage, 

And mark the future periods of the thage ? 

Pechaps, if ikill could diftant times ex- 
plore, ~ 

New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in 
{tore : 

Perhaps, where Lear has rav’d, and Ham- 
let died, 

On flying cars new forcerers may ride: 

Perhaps (for who can gueis the effects of 
chance) 

Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may 
dance. 


If, indeed, it be held as a rule of a 
aétion, that what the people /4e muft 
be given to them, which, I am afraid, 
is too much the cafe, managers can 
never be at a Jofs for novelties, or 
fuch things as are at Jeaft novelties on 
the Britith theatre, though they may 
be familiar at the Bear Garden, or 
the riding {chool. !f the only object 
be to get money, the entertainments of 
Bartholomew Fair may be occafion- 
ally introduced with effect, and a me- 
nagerie may be a very ufeful and ne- 
ceflary append ge to a theatre. If 
the people muft have what they 4ée, 
they will like a great many things 
much more eafily procured than good 
comedies, and which, while they pro- 
duce as much money, may be got up 
at a much fmaller expence. 
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On the other hand, if the words 
* Britifh theatre’ mean any thing, they 
certainly mean a place where the firit 
produ@ions of dramatic genius, and 
thofe only, are to be produced, in or- 
der to promote good taite and chafte 
morals; and where, inftead of de- 
bauching the ignorant part of the pub- 
lic by entertainments, which become 
a fair only, it ought to be the objeét, 


To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
To raiie the genius, and to mend the 
heart. 


In Comedy, to give corre delinea- 
tions of human life and character; 
and, in farce, to fatirize witha freer 
pen the foibles of mankind ; feem to be 
the chief purpofes of the flage. If 
thefe dre not its bufinefs, it lofes its 
name and its nature. 

Should fome dramatic writer of 
theie days be inclined to difpute the 
fact, ‘that public taile is corrupted, 
and that, with certain arts, any thing 
will go down,’ I have one refittleis 
bribe to bring him over to my opi- 
nion; namely, the eafe with which he 
may fucceed, without the poffeffion of 
of an inventive genius or 4 correc 
taite. He has only to obferve the ta- 
lents of the actors , and itring together 
a number of {fcenes that fhall fit the 
refpective talents of thefe gentlemen, 

nd he will find that puns, and what 
is called OUIUOgIE, wil enable him to 
pals for a wit; and all his deficiencies 
will be completely hid under the co- 
mic talents of the actors. 

If we confider the province of co- 
medy only, we thall be very much at 
a lofs to know what it means. It 
contains fuch a proportion of vulgar 
farce and of pantomime, that if we 
mutt t give fuch productions a name, 
they ought to be termed farces +f five 
afs.—To lock for a picture of life 
and manners is confequently in vain, 
no fuch charaéters being in exiftence, 
or if they were, would be entitled to 
our pity, fince they do not act upon 


rational principles. What are we to 
think of an event, which determines 
-the happinefs of two human crea. cs, 
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being brought about by the overturn- 
ing of a table, or breaking a parcel of 
china? Thefe monitrous improbabi- 
lities fhow an author to be lamentably 
deficient in the knowledge of natural 
events, and befpeak, at the fame time, 
a no lefs lamentable deficiency in in- 
vention.— But the individual abfurdi- 
ties of modern Comedy, would lead 
me into a clofer examination of the 
fubject, than I tan at preient enter 
upon. 

We have, it is true, banifhed from 
the ftage, the indelicacies of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh. 
‘That reformation was brought about 
by an individual, Jeremy Collier— 
But we have lately adopted other ir- 
regularities no lefs repugnant to deli- 
cacy. The practice of women appear- 
ing in men’s charaCters may be inftan- 
ced. A blockhead, when at a lofs to 
pleafe the public, introduces his heroine 
in breeches, and without affigning to 
her any greater proportion of wit than 
if fhe had appeared in a more natural 
garb, acquires the approbation of the 
pubiic. ‘This, you will fay, ts an ealy 
road to applauie and proiit. It cer- 
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tainly is fo; and nothing can be foeafy 
as any appeal thus made to the fenfual 
appetites ; for what elfe can it be call- 
ed? Perhaps, hereafter, a lady blefled 
with a pair of handfome legs, will de- 
mand an extraordinary jalary from 
the managers on that account. Every 
approach indeed to proflitution ought 
to be paved with gold, that it may 
have, at leatt, that one excufe. 

I-have been ied into thefe remarks 
on the prefent flate of the ftage from 
my frequent vifits when in town, and 
from a perufal of tle productions of 
the Drama, which are prefumed to 
pleafe in the clofet. Want of time 
has prevented me from dwelling on 
fome parts of the fubjeét which merit 
a lengthened confideration. But [| 
cannot help thinking it a matter of 
ferious regret, that an amufement, 
which has a very great influence on 
public manners, fhould not be con- 
dufied fo as to render that influence 
of the mot profitable kind. I am, 
fir, yours, 


Hereford, 


- = PHILO-DRAMATIS, 
May 1, 1793- 


The Extraordinary Hifary of Jacquriine Countefs of HAIN aut. 


[From the Female Mentor, or Select Converfation, 2 Vols.] 


ONORIA defired to read the 
life of the countefS of Hainault; 
faying that it afforded as many extra- 
ordinary events, and interefting re- 
citals, as are ufually found in novels, 
Jacqueline, only child of William 
count of Hainault, was heirefs of the 
provinces of Hainault, Holland, Zea- 
Jand, and Friefland. Nature had be- 
ftowed on this her favourite child her 
choiceft gifts : “exquifite beauty, ele- 
gance of perfon, an infinuating ad- 
drefs, a lively imagination, and a 
firmnefs and intrepidity above her 
fex. In the fixteenth year of her age, 
fhe efpoufed John eldeft fon of Charles 
the fixth, king of France, and by this 
marriage was flattered with the prof- 
pect of fharing the throne of France 
with 2 huiband whom fhe adored. 


? 


But all thefe hopes of love and gran- 
deur were annihilated, by the prema- 
ture death of the dauphin in the fecond 
year of their marriage, not withox 
fufpicion of being poiioned by his un- 

natural mother, Habella of Bavaria. 
Afii@ed with this grievous lofs the 
repaired to Hainault, and found her 
father on the verge of the grave, anxi- 
oufly intent on fecuring to his beloved 
Jacqueline the fuccetfion of his domi- 
nions, and in providing her with a 
hufband who might be able to reprefs 
the civil commotions which had long 
agitated the county of Hainault, and 
repel the encroachments of the neigh- 
bouring powers. With this view, 
e recommended to her choice her 
coufin John the fourth, dake of Bra- 
bant; who was alfo fprung from the 
houfe 














houfe of Burgundy, and whofe domi- 
nions bordering on Hainault, would 
form a compact and well united fo- 
vereignty. 

Deference to the requeft of her dy- 
ing father, fupported with all the in- 
fluence of her mother, Margaret of 
Burgundy, defirous of an alliance with 
a prince of her own houfe, extorted 
from her a reluctant promife in favour 
of the duke of Brabant. A few days 
after this promife her father died ; 
Jacqueline fucceeded to all his domi- 
nions; and although the duke of 
Brabant was a prince of weak intel- 
lects, and deformed per‘on, and there- 
fore ill calculated to gain the affections 
of fo accomplifhed a princefs, yet the 
folemn promife which he had made 
to her dying father, prevailed over 
her repugnance, and at the expira- 
tion of the year of her widowhood the 
nuptials were folemnized. 

Soon after her marriage, her uncle, 
John of Bavaria, who had quitted the 
bifhopric of Leige with the hopes of 
efpoufing his niece, laid claims to 
Hainault and Holland, as fiefs not 
defcendible to females, obtained from 
the emperor Sigifmond the inveftiture 
of thefe provinces, treated Jacqueline 
as an ufurper, penetrated into Hol- 
land at the head of a formidable army, 
and feconded by a difaffecied party, 
made the moft alarming progreis. 

In oppofition to this invafion, Jac- 
queline herfelf took the field at the 
head of the troops of Hainault and 
Brabant : infpiring the ‘oldicrs with a 
martial valour, the obtained the moft 
fignal fuccefs, and feemed likely to 
quell the rebellion, till her hufband 
the duke of Brabant fpread dejection 
among his army by his daitardiy con- 
dud, and perhaps afhamed of his con- 
fort’s fuperior valour, withdrew his 
forces from the fcene of war, and 
commanded Jacqueline to follow him 
into Brabant. An inglorious peace, 
concluded under the mediation of the 
duke of Burgundy, was the confe- 
quence of this infatuated conduét. 
Jacqueline acknowledged John of Ba- 
varia her heir, fhould the die without 
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iffue, and ceded to him a confiderable 
part of Holland. 

If Jacqueline had reafon to be ir- 
ritated againft her hufband for h's 
cowardly behaviour; his conduc af- 
terward ténded ftjll more to increafé 
her refentment. During their refi- 
dence at Antwerp, he eftranged him- 
felf from her company, purfued mean 
pleafures, devoted himfelf to low and 
unworthy favourites, and loaded her 
with repeated marks of contempt and 
ill ufage. Meanwhile her hereditary 
domimons became a prey to confufion 
and anarchy. John of Bavaria con- 
tinued his ufurpations, and the citi- 
zens of Holland, difgufted with his 
defpotic adminifration, rofe in arms, 
and earneftly called for the prefence 
of their favereign. Jacqueline having 
in vain folicited the affifiance of her 
hufband, or his permiffion to return, 
her high fpirit at length became irri- 
tated by repeated neglect and ill 
ulage ; fearful of lofing her paternal 
inheritance, fhe withdrew from the 
palace, attended only by a fingle 
page, and under the fanétion of her 
mother, who had in vain remonttrated 
againft his unfeeling conduct. 

It cannot be a wonder that fo ami- 
able a princefs, only in the twentieth 
year of her age, and in the full luftre 
of her beauty, formed by her amiable 
difpofition to impart felicity in the 
marricd flate, and deferving a reci- 
procal attachment, fhould become 
anxious to diflolve a marriage which 
had been the fource of fo much w- 
happinefs. Her ailinity with the duke 
of Brabant afforded a plaufiblle pre- 
text becaufe this very objeftion had 
been urged by Pope Martin the fifth, 
and it was not without difficulty that 
he had been induced to.grant the dif- 
penfation. But while fhe was {olicit- 
ing the pore, an incident happened, 
which by interefting her paffions, 
rendered her ftill more eager for the 
fuccefs of her application. 

Henry the fifth of England was at 
that time in the low covntries, and 
had recently obtained tke {plendid 
victory of Agincourt. Among the 
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princes who attended him on this oc- 
cafion, Jacqueline had diftinguifhed 
Humphery duke of Gloucefter, the 
youngeft brother of the king ; a prince 
in the flower of his age, handfome, 
fenfible, brave, and endowed with all 
thofe qualities which are moft likely. 
to gain the heartof an amiable princefs. 
By an union with this accomplifhed 
prince, Jacqueline hoped to obtain 
that happinefs which fhe had fought 
in vain with the duke of Brabant ; 
and to find at the fame time a warrior 
who could defend her territories a- 
gainft the ufurpations of John of Ba- 
varia, and the refentment of her 
former hufband. 

The duke of Gloucefter was not 
infenfidle to the charms of Jacqueline, 
nor unmoved by the profpeét of be- 
coming the fovereign of fo many 
ftates. Thus, mutually attratted, 
Jacqueline and the duke of Gloucefter 
flattered themfelves that they might 
prevail upon the pope to annul the 
former marriage. 

But while they indulged this hope, 
a powerful ob{tacle to their union arofe 
in the family of Jacqueline. Philip, 
furnamed the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, poff-fled eminent talents and 
boundlefs ambition. Matter of am- 
ple domains in the Netherlands, the 
fair inheritance of his kinfiwoman the 
princefs of Hainault prefented an ob- 
ject, which the ambition of this prince 
could not refit. Afpiring to the fuc- 
ceffion cf Hainault, Holland and Zea- 
land, if Jacqueline fhould die without 
iffue, fatisied that no progeny would 
be derived from her ill-afforted mar- 
riage with the duke of Brabant, he 
was alarmed at her new engagement 
with the duke of Gloucefter ; and to 
prevent this intended union, em- 
" ployed all the influence which he de- 
rived from his recent alliance with 
England againft l’rance, and his af- 
finity with the duke of Bedford, who 
had efpoufed his fifter. 

But all his oppofition was unfuc- 
cefsful; Jacqueline pafled over to 
England, efpoufed the duke of Glou- 
cefter; and as Philip had prevailed 
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on pope Martin to refufe a difpenfa- 
tion, fhe procured a fentence from the 
anti-pope Benedict the thirteenth, by 
which her marriage with the duke of 
Brabant was annulled, and that with 
the duke of Giouceiter eftablifhed. 
Fortune now feemed to {mile upon 
Jacqueline; fhe returned to Hainault, 
accompanied by her hufband, and a 
body of Englith forces, and put him 
in pofleffion of the greateft part of her 
hereditary dominions. 

But the felicity of Jacqueline was 
of no long duratién; the duke of 
Burgundy fired with refentment at fo 
precipitate a marr'age, and affecting 
a lively fenfe of the injury done to his 
relation the duke of Brabant, joined 
his troops to thofe of Brabant, ad- 
vanced into Hainault at the head of a 
formidable army, and defeated, with 
great flaughter, the Englifh forces at 
the battle of Bray. Humphrey con- 
founded by that defeat, concluded a 
fufpenfion of arms, returned to Eng- 
land that he might colleét a ireth fup- 
ply; and Jacqueline threw herfelf 
into Mons, invited by the citizens, 
who folemnly promifed to defend their 
ramparts to the laft extremity. 

Receiving no fuccours from the 
duke of Gloucefter, to whom Jac- 
queline conveyed her griefs in a letter 
from ‘her falfe and traiterous city of 
Mons ;’ fhe was compeiled, by the 
perfidy of the inhabitants, to furren- 
der herfelf to the duke of Burgandy, 
and was by him imprifoned in the 
city of Ghent. After a confinement 
of ‘three months fhe contrived to 
efcape from prifon: difguifing herfelf 
in man’s apparel, the pafied through 
the ttreets of Ghent at midnight, and 
efcaping into Holland, was gladly re- 
ceived by that party which remained 
faithful to their fovereign. 

Notwithitanding the defperate ef- 
forts of herfelf and partizans, fhe was 
unable to refift the powerful armies of 
the dukes of Burgundy and Brabant. 
Ph lip befieged and took all the prin- 
cipal towns of Holland; the death of 
John of Bavaria intervening, the duke 
of Brabant was acknowledged count 
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of Hainault and Holland; and Philip 
was declared prefumptive heir of thote 
counties. Her marriage with the duke 
of Gloucefter was annulled by Martin 
the fifth, that with the duke of Bra- 
bant was confirmed, and the princefs 
was reftrained from marrying the duke 
of Gloucefter, even if the thould be- 
come a widow by the death of the 
duke of Brabant; an event which 
foon after took place. 

But the blow, which imprinted the 
deepeit wound on the mind of Jac- 
queline, was the inconftancy of the 
duke of Gloucefter: that prince, from 
a compliance, as he pretended, with 
the advice of his brother the duke of 
Bedford, regent of England, but 
more induced by his paffion for 
Eleanor, daughter of lord Cobham, 
whom he afterward married, declared 
his final refolution of feparating him- 
felf from the princefs of Hainault, and 
of yielding entire obedience to the 
mandate of the pope. Deferted by 
her fubjects, forfaken by the duke of 
Gloucefter, overpowered by her ene- 
mies, the unfortunate Jacqueline, af- 
ter many exertions of an undaunted 
fpirit, was compelled to accept the 
cruel terms prefcribed by her implaca- 
bie enemy. She ceded to the duke of 
Burgundy the government of all her 
dominions, with the title of her lieute- 
nant, retaining only the appellation 
of fovereign, and confented never to 
marry without his confent and the ap- 
probation of the ftates. 

Jacqueline was on'y in the twenty- 
eighth year of her age when fhe made 
this forced abdication: the paffed her 
retirement principally in the iflands of 
Zealand, formed in the mouth of the 
Scheld, or at the Hague in the pro- 
vince of Holland. ‘There fhe paffed 
two years, her beauty as yet little im- 
paited by time or by the calamities of 
her life; when love again furprifed 
her in her retirement, and prepared 
for her new misfortunes. The flen- 
der penfion which fhe received from 
the duke of Burgundy not being al- 
ways fufficient to fupport her ex- 
pences, the was compelled to have 
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recourfe to the affiftance of her parti- 
zans: but at length when moft 

them excufed themfelves under frivo- 
lous pretences, fhe wept and com- 
plained of tlie ingratitude of thoie 
whom fhe had formerly obliged. In 
this diftrefs, one of her attendants 
propofed applying to Francis Von 
Borfelen, fiadtholder of Holland.— 
What!’ faid Jacqueline, ‘ thall I 


"apply to him who owes me no favour, 


who has proved himfelf my enemy by 
joining the duke of Burgundy? he 
will certainly refufe me ; and I hall 
be more huntbled than ever.’ Per- 
fuaded however to apply, Borfelen 
remitted the fum in fo handfome and 
liberal a manner, that Jacqueline, 
who had long been difuled to fo ge- 
nerous a mode of proceeding, was 
charmed with his behaviour: her 
beauty and accomplifhments won 
the heart of Borfelen; and as he 
joined to a graceful perfon a courtly 
addrefs and engaging manner, the 
became prepoffefied in his favour, 
Her growing inclination fottered by 
her retired way of life, and deriving 
ftrength from oppofition, fhe over- 
looked her promife to the duke of 
Burgundy, and privately married the 
object of her affection. Philip, rouzed 
with indignation at the folemnization 
of this marriage, concluded in oppo- 
fition to her folemn promife, arretted 
Borfelen, conveyed him to the caftle 
of Rupelionde on the banks of the 
Scheld, and fpread a report that his 
death would foon expiate the crime of 
which he had been guilty. 

Alarmed with this report, and con- 
falting her love and her apprehenfion 
more than her force, fhe afiembled the 
few troops whom fhe could fuddenly- 
colleé&t, and afcended the Scheld with 
a firm refolution to deliver her huf. 
band or perifh in the attempt. On 
approaching the caitle, fhe found her 
implacable enemy the duke of Bur- 
gundy already there at the head of a 
numerous army. 

The unfortunate princefs, difap. 
pointed in her hopes, requefted and 
obtained a conference with the duke, 
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and eagerly ingu'red if her hufband 
was yet alive. Philip inftantly com- 
manded Borfelen to be brought in 
chains on the platform of the caftle 
which overlooxed the river; when 
Jacqueline, tranfported with joy at 
the fight of an obje&t who was moft 
dear to her, fprung from the veffel on 
idore, and precipitated herfelf into the 
arms of her hufband. Being now in 
Philip’s power, fhe was compelled 
to accept his terms, and purchafed her 
own liberty and the life of her hufband 
by ceding the fovercignty of all her 
dominions, and renouncing the title 
of countefs. In return for thefe con- 
ceflions, fhe was permitted to enjoy 
during her life the lordfhips of Boorne, 
Zuidbeveland and Tholen, and to re- 
ceive the revenues of the cuttoms of 
Ho land and Zealand. Borfelen in 
lieu of the ftadtholderthip of Holland, 
was nominated count of Vofervant, 
and decorated with the order of the 
golden fleece. 

Jacqueline and her hufband, to 
whom the willingly facrificed all the 
remains of her former grandeur, pafied 
the remainder of her days in the caitle 
of Teylingen in the Rhineland. Hif- 
tory records, that fke inftituted games 
of archery and horfemanfhip, in which 
fhe greatly exceiled, and was pleafed 
to win the prize, and to be declared 


queen of the fraternity by the accla- 
mations of the peafants. She allio 
occafionally amufed herfelf in framing 
vales of earthern-ware, feveral of 
which being found in the gardens of 
the caftle of Teylingen, were retained 
as relics by the people, devoted to 
the memory of their charming mif- 
trefs, and are ftill preferved in the 
cabinets of the curious, under the 
name of the vafes of the lady Jac- 
queline. 

In this manner the fovereign of 
Hainault, Holland and Zealand, with 
a hafband whom the adored, and by 
whom fhe was adored, paffed the re- 
mainder of her days; and was re- 
peatedly heard to fay that fhe enjoyed 
more folid fatisfaction in this retreat 
than fhe had ever experienced in the 
height of her grandeur. But the 
misfortunes of her life had already 
too fentibly affected a princefs of her 
high fpirit. Ler conftitution had been 
gradually impaired, and a lingering 
confumption carried her to the grave 
on the 8th of October, 1436, in the 
thirty-feventh year of her age. The 
body was interred with royal pomp 
among the fepulchres of the counts of 
Holland; and thofe honours were 
paid to her laft remains, which had 
been refufed to her when alive. 


CuaractTer of the celebrated Madame de Stvicne’. 


{ From the Same. ] 


E¥ ONORIA read a letter from 
Viator, defcribing the cattle of 
Grienan, and the tamb of madame de 
Sevigne ; and concluded with a tranf- 
lation of her charaCler as drawn by 
madame de !a Fayette. 


© Dear Sifter, 


* As IT was returning from Avig- 
non to Lyons, I ftopped at a fimall 
village to change hories, and happen- 
jng to examine the map of pot roads 
which I had in the chaife, I obferved 
the name of Grignan, a place fo often 
mentioned in madame de Sevigne’s 


letters, as the country feat in which 
her daughter madame de Grignan 
ufually pafied her fummer, and re- 
ceived thete delightful letters, from her 
mother, which, as long as talte and 
fenibility are not extinct, cannot fail 
of interefting and delighting. 

* Recolleeting your fondnefs for this 
elegant woman, I knew, that you 
would not eafily forgive me if I pafled 
within three leagues of that caitle 
without going there; accordingly I 
ordered the poitilion, who had al- 
ready harneffed his horfes to convey me 
to Montelimar, to drive to Grignan. 


‘ Al.’ 
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« Although the diftance is not more 
than eight miles, yet | emp'oyed four 
hours in this route; the roads being 
io execrably bad, that I could hardly 
credit my fenfes when I found myielf 
fafely arrived, in a crazy two-wheeled 
chaife, without meeting with any ac- 
cident. ‘1 now indeed no longer won- 
der at the anxiety which madame de 
Sevigné always exprefied for her 
daughter’s fafe arrival at Griguan, 
from the time that fhe took her de- 
parture from Paris till the reached, 
without a broken limb, her country 
feat. Such alarms, which on reading 
the letters I ufed to confider as fanci- 
ful female terrors, now appear to me, 
who have juit traverfed thefe rocks 
which can {carcely be called roads, as 
by no means exaggerated. Thee 
alarms will appear ftill more jutt, 
when I inform you, that I this morn- 
ing obferved at Avignon, the ruined 
arcades of a bridge ftill exilling in the 
fame ftate in which it fell, foon after 
madame de Grignan had traverfed it; 
a circum(ance which the fond mother 
has defcribed with fuch horror at the 
recolleétion, and yet fuch pleafure 
at the narrow efcape of her darling 
chiid. 

« The caftle of Grignan is a vener- 
able pile of building, fituated on the 
higheft eminence in thefe parts, in the 
midft of vines; and commands a very 
extenfive profpect, bounded on all 
fides by ranges of bare and piked 
rocks. ‘The apartments are in gene- 
ral magnificent. I contemplated with 
pleafure a neat little cabinet which 
was appropriated to madame de Se- 
vigné when fhe paid a vifit to her 
daughter. 

‘ The male branch of Caftellan de 
Grignan being a few years ago ex- 
tintt on the death of Louis Provence, 
madame de Sevigné’s grandfon, the 
cafile was fold by the female line to 
Mr. de Muy. ‘The apartments are 
crowded with his family portraits, 
which fcarcely engaged my obferva- 
tion, as I was particularly attentive 
to a few which came from the Grig- 
hans; among them | recognized {e- 


veral of my old acquaintance, who 
are n-entioned in the letters of ma- 
dame de Sevigné; particularly her 
own portrait, that of her daughter 
and {fon-in-law. The firft, painted 
by La Tour, drew my chief attention, 
as well from the beauty and fpirit of 
the countesance, as from the confider- 
ation that it exhibited the refemblance 
of one whofe merit in epiftqlary writ 
ing is fo much acknowledged. 

‘ After having examined all the 
apartments of the caftle, 1 defcended 
to the parifh church, of which the 
following circumttance is rema:kable 5 
that in driving round the terrace of 
the caftle, the carriage paffes over 
the roof of the church. Madame de 
Sevigné, who died at Grignan, 1s 
buried near the altar : the monument 
to her memory, ereéted at her own 
exprefs defire, is a {mall grave-ftone 
of white marble, with ‘black borders. 
1 was greatly ftruck with the fimple 
elegance of this fepulchral memor.al, 
and confidered it in fome meafure as 
an emblem of her letters. Your's, 


VIATOR.” 


The following character of madame 
de Sevigné, which was drawn by ma- 
de la Fayette, and prefented to her 
as written by an anonymous gentle- 
man, finifhed the entertainment of the 
evening. 

« Every artift who paints a beauty 
is fo anxious to embellifh the portrait, 
that he does not dare to exhibit any 
imperfections ; but, thanks tothe pri- 
vilege of an unknown perfon, in which 


‘character 1 now appear before you, [ 


fhall boldly draw every feature undtf- 
guifed, not being in the leaft appre- 
henfive of incurring your difplea- 
fure. 

« Tam much perplexed that I have 
nothing to relate concering you but 
what is favourable; for it would give 
me fincere pleafure if, after having 
reproached you with numberlefs faults, 
I fhould find myfelf this winter as welt 
received by you, as many other per- 
fons who have importuned you with 
praifes. 1 will not tire you, nor amufe 

my- 
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myfelf, by telling you that your fhape 
is admirable, that your complexion 
till retains the appearance of youth, 
that your mouth, your teeth, and 
your hair are incomparable. I will 
not inform you of thefe things ; your 
mirror tells you them conitantly : but 
as you do not amufe yourfelf by con- 
verfing with your mirrer, I cannot re- 
fcain from ipforming you how beauti- 
ful you are when you {peak. 

* Know then, madam, if by chance 
you do not already know it, that 
your mind fo high'y ornaments and 
embellifhes your perfon, that there is 
no woman fo enchanting as you are, 
when you are animated in a converfa- 
tion where conilraint is baniihed. 
Every thing you fay has fuch a charm, 
and becomes you fo admirably, that 
your words draw the loves and the 
graces around you. Jhe brilliancy 
of your wit gives fuch animation to 
your complexion and your eyes, that 
although wit only falcinates the ears, 
yours may jultiy be faid to dazzle 
te fight; and this luitre is {fo power- 
ful, that it precludes us from obferv- 
ing any irregularity of your features, 
but compels us to acknowledge, that 
you are the moft complete beauty 
upon earth. You are fenfible to the 
Jove of glory and ambition ; and you 
are not leis fenfible to innocent plea- 
fures. You appear born for them, 
and they are made for you. Finally, 
joy is the true feature of your cha- 
raCter, and fadnefs is more inapplica- 
ble to you than to any one. 

* You may perceive, that I am not 
unknown to you, that you are not 
unknown to me; and that I muft have 
been frequently in your company, to 
have ditcovered fo clearly every cir- 
cumitance that heightens your charms, 
which raife ferprife and admiration. 

* But TE will fill more conyince you, 
madam, that I am not lefs acquainted 
with your folid, than your agreeable 
qualities. Your foul is great and no- 
ble ; ready to difpenfe treaiures, and 
incapeble cf amafling them. You are 
naturally tender and affeGionaic; but 


to the fhame of our fex, this tender- 
nefs has been ufelefs to you; and you 
have confined it in your own breatt by 
only imparting it to madame de la 
Fayette. Ah! madam, if there had 
been in the world a man happy enough 
to have found himfelf not unworthy 
of the treafure which the enjoys, and 
if he had not taken every method to 
poffefs it, he would deferve to fuffer 
every difgrace that love can inflict 
upon his votaries. What a happinefs 
to be matter of fuch a heart as yours, 
whofe jentiments are exprefled by that 
animated wit with which you are 
endowed! Your heart, madam, is 
doubtiefs a treafure, which no perfon 
can deferve. ‘There never was one 
fo generous, fo amiable, and fo faith- 
ful. There are people who fufpec 
you of not jetting your thoughts al- 
ways appear fuch as they really are ; 
but on the contrary, you are fo ac- 
cuftomed to have no thoughts but 
what are virtuous and amiable, that 
you fometimes divulge what prudence 
would lead you to conceal. You are 
the moft civil and obliging perfon in 
the wor'd ; from your open and fweet 
manner, the moft fimple compliments 
appear in your mouth profeffions of 
friendfhip ; and all who quit your 
company, are perfuaded of your re- 
gard and efteem, without being able 
to recollcé, that you have given them 
any fign either of the one or the 
other. 

« To conclude; you have received 
fuch graces from heaven as have never 
been imparted to any other woman, 
and the world is obliged to you, for 
fhewing them a number of agreeable 
qualifications which were heretofore 
unknown, | 

«1 will not attempt to defcribe 
them all, left I fhould alter the defign 
of this addreis: which is not to op- 
prefs you with an eulogium: more- 
over, madam, it is neceflary I fhould 
be your lover, to be able to write 
thofe praifes which are worthy of 
you; and I cannot boaft of that fu- 
preme happinefs, 


AnEc- 
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Anecpote of the celebrated M. de MonTEsquitv. 


Gentleman, being at Marfeilles, 
hired a boat, with an intention 

of failing for pleafure; he entered 
into converfation with the two young 
men who owned the veffel, and learn- 
ed, that they were not watermen by 
trade, but filverfmiths ; and that when 
they could be {pared from their ufual 
bufinefs, they employed themfelves in 
that way to increafe their earnings. 
On exprefling his furprife at their 
conduct, and imputing it to an avari- 
cious dilpofition ; ‘On! fir,’ faid the 
young men, ‘ if you knew our rea- 
fons, you would afcribe it to a better 
motive. Our father, anxious to affift 
his family, {craped together all he was 
worth ; perchaied a veffel for the pur- 
pofe of trading to the coaft of Barbary, 
but was unfortunately taken by a pi- 
rate, carried to ‘l'ripoli, and fold for 
a flave. He writes word, that he is 
luckily fallen into the hands of a 
mafter who treats him with great hu- 
manity; but that the fum which is 
demanded for his ranfom is fo exor- 
bitant, that it will be impoifible for 
him ever to raife it; he adds, that we 
mutft therefore relinquith all hope of 
ever feeing him, and be contented, 
that he has as many comforts ‘as his 
fituation will admit. With the hopes 
of refloring to his family a beloved 
father, we are ftriving, by every ho- 


neft means in our power, to collect the 
fum neceffary for his raniom, and we 
are not afhamed to employ ourfelves 
in the occupation of watermen.’ ‘The 
gentleman was ftruck with this ac- 
count, and on his departure made 
them a handiome prefent. 

* Some months afterward the young 
men being at work in their thop, 
were greatly furprifed at the fudden 
arrival of their father, who threw him- 
felf into their arms; exclaiming, at 
the fame time, that he was fearful 
they had taken fome unjuft method 
to raife the money for his ranfom, for 
it was too great a fum for them-to 
have gained by their ordinary occupa- 
tion. They profefied their ignorance 
of the whole affair, and could only 
fufpect they owed their father’s re- 
leafe to that itranger, to whofe gene- 
rofity they had been before fo much 
obliged. 

‘ After Montefquieu’s death, an 
account of this affair was found a- 
mong his papers, and the fum aétu- 
ally remitted to Tripoli for the old 
man’s ranfom. It is a pleafure to 
hear of fuch an att of benevolence 
performed even by a perfon totally 
unknown to us; but the pleafure is 
infinitely increafed, when it proves 
the union of virtue and talents in au 
author fo renowned as Montefquieu.” 


NATIONAL SUPERSTITION inftanced in the Remarkable Story 


of two VEN 


T Genoa, two Venetians, whofe 
; countrymen and the Genoefe 
ftill keep up that inveterate hatred to 
each other, which diftinguified their 
anceftors, were prefent at an Ofteria, 
or wine houfe, where the converfa- 
tion of the company arofe, not as it 
would in England, on politics and 
pleafure, but on the merits of St. 
John, the Protector of Genoa, who, 
it was aflerted, had worked innume- 
rable miracles, and was ihe greatett 
of all faints. If nature be fo much 


,ETIANS. 


the parent of patriotifm, as to create 
iu us an affection for thofe minuter 
objects in our native land, which the 
citizen of the world would regard 
with an eye of indifference, how much 
more powerfully muft the operate on 
our paffions, when we remember that 
on which the profperity of our coun- 
try is fuppofed to depend ? The two 
Venetians were precifcly in this pre- 
dicament. They probably knew as 
little of St. John, as they did of St. 
Denis; but ot. Mark was the guar- 

dian 
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dian of Venice, and confequently their 
allin all. Refolved therefore to main- 
tain his honour in oppofition to this 
provoking eulogium of the Genoefe 
on their patron, one of them obferv- 
ed, that the bones of his faint had 
worked more miracles, particularly in 
healing difeafes, than all the apoitles 
and faints; that in heaven he was 
next in rank to the Virgin and popes, 
and as much fuperior to their St. 
John, as the patriarch of Venice was 
to the archbifhop of Genoa. To pre- 
vent any reply to this, he and his 
friend left the room, but were foon 
followed by one of the company, who 
had the honour of bearing the great 
crofs of a religious order in their 
church profeffions. This defperate en- 
thufiait on overtaking, ftabbed the 
Venetian, who had ipoken, to the 
heart, crying out with the blow, ‘Ti 
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manda quefio San Giovanne che ti 
guriano le offe di San Marco: ‘ St. 
John fends thee this, that the bones 
of >t. Mark may heal thee.’ His 
friend, aftonifhed at a deed fo bloody, 
(though an Italian) applied to a ma- 
giltrate for juftice, who, having heard 
the particulars, told him, that had a 
Venetian murdered a Genoefe in Ve- 
nice, no notice would have been taken 
of it, but that his complaint would 
probably be confidered in a few days ; 
—and fo indeed it was, even fooner 
than he had promifed, for early the 
next morning he too was found afiaf- 
finated at the door of his lodgings, 
and the bearer of the great crois itill 
maintains his poft of honour. What 
muft be the character of a people, 
among whom fuch crimes are cou- 
mitted with impunity. 


THE BRITISH MUSE 


PROLoGvéE to the New Comedy of 
How To Grow Rica. 


Written by W. T. Firzcerap, Eq. 
Spoken by Mr. Popr. 


Ww HILE {jarring Difcord flies this 
happy land, 

And Whig and Tory fhake: each other’s 
hand, 

Proud oa the flag of Britain's 

ride, 

And hoift The Union on their country’s 
fide : 

That noble banner of our nation’s fame, 

Unttain’d by cruelty, unknown to fhame! 

Stull may it ride triumphant o'er the wave, 

The fignal both to conquer and to fave ! 

While England's fons in gallant bands 
advance, 

To hurl ju& vengeance on_perfidious 
France, 

And adverfe parties zealoufly unite, 

For Freedom's caufe, and Freedom's King 
to fight, 

Our Author, loyal, tho’ not bred to arms, 

Has for his own concerns, fome flight 
alarms ~ 

He fhakes his bead, and owns he fometimes 
fears 

The Mufe of fimiles, may join the Muf 


of tears ; 


Together read the fweet pathetic page, 

And banifh joke and laughter from the 
{tage ; 

Till Comedy, quite fentimental grown, 

Doffs her light robe, to wear the tragic 


gown ; 
Draws from the virgin’s breaft hyfteric 
And Pron to weep—is all the ule of 
Stull sos i rival Mufe her pew’r main- 
Vith files Thalia beft fupports her 
reign ; 


To ftart the tear, and palpitate the heart, 

Juilly demands her Syfer’s nobler art ! 

Each has her charms, and, while to Na- 
ture true, 

Each finds impartial advocates in you. 

If their fair rivals, jealoufy forgot, 

Should once embrace, and tie the friendly 
knot ; 

Mirth mui retire, and hide her dimpled 


ace, f 

Convuls’d with laughter, at the firange 
embrace ; 

Our Bard ditcarded, muft his jokes forego, 

And Vapid's frolics, yield to Werter's 
woe ! 

The Author's profpects bear a brighter 
hue, 

Should his light fcenes be now approv'd 
by you 5 


*T was 
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*T'was You who taught his earlieft hopes 
to foar, 

Be ftill his patrons, as you've been be- 
fore ! 

Acquitted often by this gen’rovs court, 

He dares, once more, rely on your fup- 


port. 
EPILOGUE. 
Spoken by Mr. Lewts. 


BEHouS the here, wlio with motives 
finitter, 

Thought he had got the daughter of the 
minitter ; 

Thought too of getting from the nuptial 
feat, 

Twenty young privy-counfe'lors at leaft ; 

Now wife muft be content if we can difh 


u 

A little tianin or tiny bifhop— 

Dad is a minifter, but of a fort 

That look for better places than at court ; 
Our new relations now will flock by 


dozens, 

I hall be teaz’d to death by caffuck'd 
coufins— 

Dear coz, accept my pray’r, and my 
thank{civing— 

You live but to do good--Give me that 
living 

A motley group we are, of faints and firi- 
ners——= 

No birth-day iuits, no minifterial din- 


ners | 
Dinners indeed we have, with claffic 


818» 

a O&ober, arid a pigs 

But where's the levee troop, who fag and 
drudge it, 

The fcrip, the loan, the omnium, and 
the budget ? 

All would grow great like me, yet all 

defpife 

The humble path which led them firft to 
rife— 

The purfe-proud tradefman, bred at Nor- 
ton-Falgate, 

Grows tir’d of city feafts and clubs at 

’ Aldgate 3 

Madam, his lidy too, is fick at heart, 

With gaping daily at a Thames’-{treet 
cart, — 

My fpoufe, the cries, let's move to 
Grov'nor-{quare, 

You'll foon be better, Duck, in better 


air 5 
Then we fhall fee fine folks, and have fine 
routs, 


One can’t get nothing tafty hereabouts, 


Vittels are coarfe; and company quite 
coarfcrer, 
And your poor cough grows worferer and 
worferer. : 
Pert Mifs and Matter—Scions of the 
ftock, 
With equal rhctvic urge the parent 
block. 
Father, cries Dicky, let’s live near St» 
ames S— 
Pall-mail and Piccadilly ! there the game 
is | 
We get no money here, there’s none to 
lend, 
The city’s now as bare as t’other end { 
fothing but paper—that indeed is plenty 
But pot a guinea cath—ITil hold you 
; twenty — ¥ 
Suppofe this charming party fix’d and 
fettled, 
taring at belles high plum'd, and bucks 
high mettled 3 
Mifs undertakes to ichoo! her boifterous 


brother, 

Aited by hints from her fagacious mos 
ther — 

«Now, Dicky, fince the guards abroad 
are cone, 

Copy the fmarts, and you may pafs for 
one — 

Have at your knees long ftrings aiid little 
buckles, 

With fearlet waifeoat fleeves below your 
knuckles ; 


Have a great coat, fcarte Half way down 
your back, 

Your chin quite buried in a muffin fack! 

Have—tho’ for fhirt, there’s no great need 
of any,’ 

¢ Have—a fig’s end, cries Dick, go teach 
your granny 5 

Mind your own drefs, your gaufes, and 
your gingums, 

Your two-incli waift, and all your bunch 

. ef thinguras ! 

A man may marry now without much 
fear, 

His wife’s thape won't be fpoil'd within 
the year! 

You fail like fmugglers for illicit trad. 


ing, 

Under fale colours, witli fulie bills of 
lading—’ 

¢ What lading, brother?’ ‘ Why, the 
Pad, Mifs Sophy: 

I’ve made a fiifure, and {cz here’s the tros 
phy.’ [Takes out a Pads 


One word, our bard—ourfel¥es, to res 
cominend— ; 
We with to Jaugh, but never to offend. 
9 Ae EL 


370 
ELEGIAC SONNET. 

S WEET evening, hail! I love thy 

© fober hue, 

When the bright fun, defcending to the 

welt, 

Invites tir’d nature to a tranquil reft, 
And opeis to the penfive mind a view, 
Replete with every charm to forrow true, 

The nightingale attunes her fong, {weet 

he 


gnucn! 
Unto that foul with every woc deprefs"d. 
Oh, let me at thy fiient hour befirew 
With rotes, violets, and the primrofe 


ale, 
The verdant {pot where al! my bls is 
laid, 
Enchanting Ella! fair and matchiefs 
maid ! 





Oh how fha!l I repeat the melting tale, 
When Death rclentlefs tore her from thefe 
arimisy, 
And left my ‘heart a prey to all Defpai’s 


alarms ! 


§ Oo 8 G. 
EAUTY, foft Enchantrefs, tell 
What confirms thy magic ipell ? 
’Tis when, moft the heart to bind, 
Native grace reflects the mind. 


: 
; 


On thote eyes how loft we gaze, 
Where each milder virtue plays ; 
Can thofe finiles not win the heart, 
Which the foul’s foft fenfe impart ? 
Temper’d thus with heavenly light, 
Gems the raptur'd fente delight ; 
Opening roles thus combine, 
Bloomihg beauty, breath diviae. 
Verses on a Sheet of Blank Paper. 
By the hte Croace Tuicknesse, Efq. 
Head-matter of St. Paul’s School. 





} Falk 2, fpotlefs leaf (thou emblem pure 
' Of innocence) beware : 
. Nor think thy beauty lives fecure ; 


*Tis dang'rotis to be tair. 
To wit obf{ccne, and impious ‘eft, 
Thou licit too much expos'd: 
Give truth pofiefiion of thy breait, 
Or be for ever 
Some w anton pen may {crawl thee o'er, 
And blot thy virgin face: 
And whiteneis, deem’d thy praife before, 
May turn to thy difgrace. 
O give me then thy faultlefs page, 
Ere yet foul ftains be drank, 
Op Virtue’s fide with me engage, 
Nor leave for Vice a blank. 


sles‘. 
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By thee fhall idle vacant hearts 
This ufeful moral learn, 

That unemploy'd, the brighteft parts 
To vice and folly turn. 


By thee fhall innocence be taught, 
What dangers wait on youth, 
Unlefs with early precepts fraught, 
And prepoffeis‘d with truth. 


By thee thall beauty learn to yield 
To real worth her charms ; 
For virtue (tho” an ample fhield) 

But incompletely arms. 


THIRTY-EIGHT. 
To Mrs. H 





¥. 
By Mrs. CHaRLortre SMITH. 


I N early life's unclonded fcene, 
The brilliant morning of eighteen, » 
With health and iprightly joy elate, ’ 

We gaz'd on Youth's enchanting {pri ing, 

Nor thought how quickly time would brin g 
The mournful period—thirty-eight 1 


Then the ftarch maid, or matron fage, j 
Already of that fober age, 
We view'd with mingled fcorn and hate; 
In whofe fharp words, or fharper face, 
With thoughtlefs mirth, we lov’d to trace 
The fad effets of —thirty-eight ! 


Till fad*ning—fick’ning at the view, 

We learn’d to dread what time might do ; ve } 
And then preterr’d a prayer to Fate, 

To end our days cre that arriv'd, 

When (pow’r and pleafure long furviv'd 
We imeet negle&, and—thirty-cight ! 


Bus time, in {pite of withes, flies ; 
find Fate our fimple pray’r denies, 
And bids us Death’s own hour await ! 


The auburn locks are mixt with grey, | 
The trantient rofes fade away, 
But Reaion comes at—thirty-eight ! 


Her voice the anguifh contradi&ts, 
That dying vanity infliés : 
Her hand new pleafures can cicate 3 
For us the opens to the view 
Profpects leis bright—but far more true, 
And bids us {mile at—thirty-eight ! 


No more thail Scandal’s breath deltroy 
The focial converfe we enjoy, 
With bard, or critic, té/c-a-téte— 


O’er youth’s bright blooms her blight fhall 
pour ! 
But fpare th” improving friendly hour 
Which Science gives to—thirty-eight ! 
Sti ipp ‘d 








Stripp'd of their gaudy hues by truth, 

We view the glitt'sing toys of youth, 
And bluhh to think how poor the bait 5 

For which to public fcenes we ran, 

And {corn'd of fober fenfe the plan 
Which gives content at—thirty-eight ! 


O may her bleflings now arife, 

Like itars that mildly light the tkies, 
When the fun’s ardent rays abate ! 

And, in the luxuries of mind— 

In Friendthip, fcience—may we find 
Increafing joys at—thirty-eight ! 


Tho’ Time’s inexorable fway 
Has torn the myrtle bands away 

For other wreaths—'tis not too late ; 
The Am’ranth’s purple glow furvives, 
And &ill Minerva’s olive thrives 

On the calm brow of—thirty-cight ! 


With eye more fteady, we engage 
To contemplate approaching age, 

And life more juitly eftimate ; 
With firmer fouls and ftronger pow’rs, 
With reafon, faith, and friendthip, ours, 
We'll not regret the ftealing hours 

That lead from thirty e’en to forty- 

eight { 


Inscription for a Gotuic Nicue, 
lined with Ivy, near St. Austin’s 
MONASTERY, at CANTERBURY. 


MORTAL; thou who view’ ft this cell, 
Scorn not here a while to dwell ; 

Hence is banifh’d noify fport : 

This is Contemplation’s Court. 


Hermits here in days of yore 

O’er their beads were {een to pore: 
Screen’d within this friendly fhade, 
Erft has wept the love-lorn maid. 


Oft within this ivy"d feat, 

Tenants of the green retreat, 

Bards have thunu’d the glare of noon— 
Here have hail’d the rifing moon ! 


Here, with glitt’ring vifions bleft, 

Have they funk to downy reft : 
Here-have wak’d, this truth to know=— 
Wild ambition leads to woe. 


Whilft around your eyes you turn 
From this cell, one Fa ana 
Far from fortune’s flatt’ring gale, 
Cautious fpread your little fail. 


See yon once-afpiring fane, 

With ruin fad beftrew the plain ; 
While within the fretted tower 
Night's lone bird ere&ts her bower. 
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Yet the zeslot's rufian hand, 
Speeding ruin o’er the Jand, 

Spud the rude, the lowly cell, 
Whare Contentment chofe to dwell. 


Thofe who from the Prelate’s hand 
Tore the crozier’s coftly wand = 
Let the fhepherd by the brook 
Keep unhurt his beachen cook. 


PASTORAL BALLAD. 
By Peter Pinparg, Efy. 


HE fwvains and the virgins fo gay 
Refort to my fountains and groves ; 
Joy follows wherever they ftray, 
And my vales feem the Court of the 
Loves. 


But with wonder they mark me forlorn, 
*Mid fountains and valleys fo tair— 
Ah ! their hearts have no reafon to mourn, 
Nor to heave the fad figh of defpair. 


To love, and be Jov'd not again, 
Is a curte that embitters each hour ; 
Then dull are the fongs of the plain, 
And faded the blooms of the bower ! 


But with her who will finile on our fighs, 
Even rocks of the defert muft bloom, 
Pale night be a fin to our eyes, 
And the dungeon depriv’d of its gloom! 


he PHILOSOPHER and the Rose. 


A Rost long flourifh’d, fair to view, 
In all the pride of bloom, 
But, trampled on, foon loft its hue, 
And watted its perfume. 
A fage beheld it as it lay, 
A tender tear he fhed, 
And, where thy colours once fo gay ? 
He movalizing faid. 
Perhaps, faid he, I at thy fate, 
Lefs griev’d might now repine ; 
But emblem of the mortal ftate, 
My own I fee in thine, 


EpirapryH on a Youne LaDy. 


HiFRE innocence and beauty lie, whofe 
breath 
Was fnatch’d by early, not untimely, 
death. 
Hence did the go juft as the did begin © 
Sorrow to know, before fhe knew to iin. 
Death, that does fin and forrow thus pres 
vent, 
Is the next blefling to a life well-ipent. 
3 A 2 PRo- 
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ProceepinGs of the Third Session of the Seventeenth Parliament 
of Great Britain, continued from page 301. 


ON Wednefv'ay, March 27, the chan- 
eclior of the exchequer ro e to ftate the par- 
ticulars of the loan he had enteved into for 
four millions and a half. He faid it had 
been thought prudent to raifé the whole 
fum receffary for the extra fervices of the 
year by a loan from individuals, rather 
than fuffer the commiffioners for liquidat- 
ing the national debt, to apply any of the 
monies in their hands to the loan. The 
terms on which he had concluded the 
bargain, were at 72 for roo in the three 
per cents. which, on 4,500,0001. would 
increafe the capital of the three per cents. 
6,250,0001, the intereft for which would 
be - - - e £187,500 
Add one per cent, for redu&ion 

of capital - - - 62,5¢0 
Mceking an annual charge of £250,000 

He admitted that the terms on which the 
Joan had been raifed were difadvantageous, 
a: 72 was confiderably below the market 
price of the three percents. But, after 
eyery exertion, he had fecn no chance of 
procuring better terms. Circumftances 
unconnecied with the politics of the coun- 
try [he alluded to the late failures] had 
operated to prodyce a f{carcity of moncy 
deftruGive of that competition he had en- 
deavoured to raife. He concluded by 
moving, that it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the fum of 4,c00,cool. 
be railed by annuities, and that for cvery 
feventy-two pounds, the lenders fhould be 
entitled to rool. three per'cent. ttock, 
bearing intereft from the sth of January 
Jaft. 

Mr. Fox obje&ted to the terms of the 
loan for the large bonus on which he faw 
no reajon. He reprobated the withhold- 
ing from the commiffioners the fum before 
ftated fo to be railed, 1,600,cool. by 
which in intereit the public loft 130,000. 
and in the one per cent. for the reduction 
ot the capital 30,00°1. making a total lofs, 
by not permitting the monies in the com- 
muffioners hands to be fo appropriated, of 
160,cocl. He was averte to the right 
hon. gentleman's throwing away the pub- 
lic money upon {peculztion in the funds, 
recolle&ting, that, by his fpeculaticn 
twelve-months ago, when the Thuees 
were at 96, (that they would rife higher, 
and enable him the better to reduce the 
tours) he had loft the favougable oppor- 


e 





tunity which had offered, and by which 
the public had lott an annuity of 300,000. 
per annum. He therefore wifhed he had 
availed himfelf of the money in the hands 
of the commiffioners, inttead of fpeculating 
in the appropriation of that money with a 
view to the reduction of the fives. He 
was of opinion that the loan might be 
raited upon better terms, and that the pub- 
lic would fuffer lets by the minifter trying 
again to raiie one upon better, than in the 
houfe confirming the prefent. 

Mr. S. Thornton fail, that the fearcity 
of money was fo great, that he was con- 
vinced if the Joan thould again be opened, 
better terms could not be obtained. 

Mr. Drake, tir J. Sinclair, and Mr. 
Sheridan were alfo sgainit the terms of the 
joan. The latter faid, that an open loan 
would produce the money wanted, in a 
few days, at 75. Mr. Wilberforce, Mr, 
Ryder, Mr. Rofe, and Mr, Sarjeant fpoke 
in fupport of the terms, as the beft, in the 
circumftances of the country, that could 
be obtained; and, on a divifion, the 
numbers were, 

For the loan - - 74 
Againttit - - + 2 
Majority - §3 

The feveral refolutions were then read 
and agreed to; and it was likewife ree 
felved, That the aiicfiment on the tuxcs, 
by act of 31 Geo. III. be made perpetual ; 
fecondly, That the additional duties upon 
worts, wafh, and other liquors, made in 
England, tor extracting {pirits for home 
confumption, and upon {pivits made in 
Scotland, and imported sto Engiand, 
charged by aét 31 Geo, ILI. be made per- 
petual ; thirdly, That the :additional du. 
ties upon forcign {pirits imported, charged 
by act 31 Geo. III. be continued for a 
time to be limited ; and that the faid ad- 
ditional duties be carried to and :made a 
part of the confolidated fund. : 

On Thurfday, April 4, in a committee 
on the traiterous correfpondence bill, the 
c'aufe prohibiting the purchafe of lands in 
France by Britith fubjeSis, was oppofed 
by Mr. Fox, and others as nugatory. It 
was fupported by Mr. Burke and the {o- 
licitor-general, on the ground of pre- 
venting Britihh fubjeéts having an interest 
in France detrimental to this country 5 
and by Mr, Pitt, as ftriking a blow at the 
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principal refource the French had to carry 
on the prefent war. The quettion being 
put, the numbers were, 

Ayes - 77 

Noes - 19 


Majority - 58 

On Monday, on the claufe being read, 
empowering the trial of offences committed 
in any part of the realm, to be held in 
Middlefex ; Mr. Adam contended that it 
was contrary to the principles of the ad- 
miniftration of juitice, which went to 
carry juftice to every man’s door. His 
amendment was to confine the tric! to the 
country in which the offence fhould be 
committed. —The amendment was nega- 
tived. 

On the clanfe being read, for proceed. 
ing to trial of offenders againft the act, as 
againit the’ counterfeiters of the king's 
coin, Mr. Adam again rofe, and atter 
urging {everal reafons for extending to all 
perfons profecuted for treafon under the 
prefent bill, the benefits allowed to de- 
fendants charged with treajon by the act 
of the 7th of William III, and by the a& 
of the 7th of Anne, moved as an amend- 
ment, the adding of thofe benefits to the 
clauf.—This was negatived, there being 

Ayes - 32 
Noes - «10 
Majority - 78 

On Tuefday, April 9, the chancellor 
of the exchequer prefented a meflage from 
his majeity, that ‘his maiefty reiicd on 
the zeal and affection of the houfe to make 
provifion for fuch extraordinary expences 
as may be incurred in taking fuch mea- 
fures as the exigencies of affairs may re- 
quire in the courfe of the enfuing cam- 
on faid, that the meflage was 
or the purpofe of bringing betore the 
houfe in the moft parliamentary way, the 

emand of the 1,500,o00l. which, at the 
time of opening the budget, he fiated as 
the fum likely to enable government to 
take effe&tual fteps again{t the common 
enemy in the cour{e of the campaign. He 
then moved, that the meflage fhould be 
referred to a committee of the whole houfe, 
which was ordered accordingly. 

The fame day, the traiterous corref- 
pondence bill, after a variety of minute 
difcuffion, at laft pafled the houfe; pre- 
vioully to which Mr. Fox faid, he thould 
neglect the duty he owéd to the public, 
did he not folemnly prot: ft againtt the bill; 
for he had never known a bill brought in, 
4g little called for in peint of policy or ne- 


ceffity, and, at the fame time, fo effe&tu- 
ally contrived to overthrow every principle 
of juftice and humanity. It was founded 
on pretext, inftead of principle; which 
well accorded with the whole of the admi- 
niftration of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Burke contznded, that the bill, ine 
ftead of meviting thofe cenfures caft on it 
by the right hon. gentleman, was calcu 
lated to enfure to us the bleffings we en- 
joyed under a good conttitution : it carried 
with it thefe guards to fecure the bleffings 
of fociety, which had been on former oc- 
cafions created by the wifdom of our an- 
ceftors. 

The queftion for paffing the bill being 
put, the numbers were, 

Ayes - 354 
Noes - 53 
Majority - 101% 

On Tucfday, April 23, the houfe re- 
folved itfelf into a committee to confider of 
a motion from the lord advocate of Scot- 
Jand, for a repeal of the aét of William 
III, which difabled the catholics of Scot- 
Jand from holding lands. The learned 
lord dwelt upon the injuitice of the law, 
which enabled the diftant Proteftant heir 
to any eftate, to take it from the catholie 
pofiffor, unlels that poffeffor renounced 
the religion he profeffed, which might 
have been the religion of his anceftors for 
ages. He inftanced acafe, now pending, 
in which a catholic of high refpedtabilite, 
in poffeffion of an eftate of upward of 
roool. a year, poffefled by his family 
more than a century and a half, was at 
iffue with a Proteftant diftant heir, and in 
which fuit the probability was, that the 
old gentleman would be deprived of that 
which he pofleffed from his anceftors, or 
be compelled to renounce his religion. 
The bill would remove the hard law, and 
to enable the catholics to hold lands, upon 
a fimilar oath of allegiance to that which 
was inferted in the catholic bill of the laf 
years He concluded by moving that the 
chairman be direSted to move for leave ta 
bring in the faid bill. Colonel M‘Leod 
gave the motion his warm approbation, 
and added a with, that the bill had ex- 
tended to the catholics of Scotland all the 
indulgences which the Irifh parliament had 
granted to the catholics of Ivcland.— The 
queftion being agreed to, the chairman 
moved for leave to bring in the bill, which 
was carried memine contradicente. 

After this, Mr. fecretary Dundas moved 
the houfi to refolve itfelf into a committee 
to conlider of the government and com- 

merce 
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merce of India; and having refolved itfelf 
into a committee accordingly, Mr. Beau- 
foy in the chair, Mr. Dundas faid, that 
he thould have to propole, that the govern- 
ment of India, civil and military, fhould 
continue to be exercifed through the pre- 
fent exifting civil organ, the court of di- 
rectors of the Eaft India company. With 
reipeét to the trade, though every writer 
he had vead contended, that in proportion 
to the freedom of trade was its chance for 
profperity, he fheuld, notwithitanding, 
recommend the trade of India to be carried 
on exclufively by the company. His with 
was to be guided by experience and practice 
in preference to fpeculation and theory. 
The {take was of toogreat national import- 
ance to be rafhly handled. By authentic 
documents, it appecred, that the trade of 
the company, employed upward of 81,0c0 
tons of thipping ; upward of 7,000 mari- 
ners ; that they imported annualiy into 
this country raw materials to an amount 
of more than 700,cool. and exported of 
cur manufactures to more than the amount 
of a million annually. ‘They paid into 
the Exchequer not leis than a million an- 
nualiy for duties, and contriuted farther 
to the enriching of the fate, by adding to 
iis circulation and capital a million an- 
nually as a tribute from India, to which 
he might add a further fum of 500,c00!1. 
more as the fortunes the fervants of the 
company annually brought home. In one 
grols jum, he might itate, that there were 
nearly feven inillions of money ariling out 
of or connected with the trade, added 
thereby to the circulation in this country, 
and to that increafe of her capital which 
had operated to extend every other branch 
of ber commercial and manufacturing 
profperity. He had given this ftatement 
to deter the houfe from encouraging rash 
fpeculations, The country had feen the 
benefit arifing to the company, and to the 

ubli¢ through that company, from the 
exiiting mode of government ; his propo- 
fiticn would, therefore, be to continue 
that government as it did now exift, in 
the court of direétors, fubject to the board 
of cuontroul—the king, the fovereign— 
the parliament, the great fuperintending 
guardian — but the inflrument, the cum- 
pany. Under that government the com- 

any’s affairs, for the lait nine years, had 
ae in one progreffive Mite of profperity ; 
it had tended to extend benefits in time of 
peace, and to give vigour in time of war. 
dt had,.in the latt war, unproveked on 
our part, enabled the Britifh arms to add 
honcur to thew country, and future &e- 


curity for the peace and profperity of her 
Indian empire. In war or peace, the pre- 
fent mode of government had been found 
experimentally effe€tual ; to continue that 
government, the trade mutt be exclufively 
given to the company ; for to change the 
mode of carrying on the trade, it would 
be nec¢flary to go into long inveltigations 
to afcertain the rights the company might 
claim to territory and to fovereignty ; and 
though upon their claim to fovereignty 
and to territory, he had not a doubt, be- 
ing fully convinced that they had no fuch 
claim, he was averfe to the changing of 
the mode of trade, as fuch change mutt of 
neceflity bring on the difcuffion of thof 
claims, which would produce many long 
delays, and operate to the interruption, if 
not to the material injury of the trade be- 
tween this country and India. He was 
hoflile to any delay in coming to a fettle- 
ment with the company, not from the 
fear of any rival in Europe to our trade, 
but from a conviétion of the wiidom of 
Seizing the prefent favourable opportunity 
of fecuring that valuable trade to this 
country for ever, from the rivalfhip of any 
future power. He was alfo nek to any 
change in the government, as the natives 
of India looked up to the company as the 
fovereigns ; and as they might deem any 
change to be an innovation or ufurpation, 
he would afk, what man would be bold 
enough to f{peculate upon the convulfion 
fuch a change might occafion in the em- 
pire of India? It might be urged, that 
the prefent mode gave great patronage to 
the executive power ; upon die he would 
fay but a few words, as he fhould have 
abundant opportunities, in the progrefs of 
the bulinefs, to difcufs what patronage 
the executive power did poffefs, and ine 
pledged himfelt to ftate every fhare of pa- 
tronage that had been exercifed by that 
power. In every valuable relfpect, the 
company had the patronage. To take it 
out of their hands, and to place it in thole of 
the executive government, would be dan- 
gercus to the balance of the conititution. 
The exitting conneétion, however, -be- 
tween the exccutive government and the 
company, with refpeét to the patronage, 
was well calculated for every good pur- 
pofe.* The company poffeffed that which 
the government ought not to poffefs, and 
the executive power that which was an- 
f{werable for the important end of good 
government. One alteration he fhould 
fugeeft, which would be to extend the 
powers of the king in his choice of perfons 
to Gt at the board of centroul, feats at 
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which were now reftri€ted to privy-coun- 
fellors. It had been fuggeited to him by 
lord Cornwallis, that the appointment of 
governor-general and governor of preti- 
dencies, fhould reit with the king: his 
reafon, however, for not propofing that 
power was, that the king already poffefled 
a right to. negative ~ improper perfon 
that might be chofen by the company. 
With reipe& to the trade, he objected to 
the opening of it, becaufe an open trade to 
India would produce an emigration to that 
continent which might be productive of 
convulfions ultimately ruinous to the whole 
of the Britith power in that part of the 
world. The perfons fo emigrating for {pe- 
culative commercial views, might furnifh 
recrvits for the armies of Tippoo, or of 
the Mahrattas, and might in other fhapes 
rile up againft the interefts of their own 
Many golden dreams had been 
enjoyed upon the idea of having the-trade 
opened, but if the trade were opened, 
thofe fpeculative dreamers would be com- 
pletely difappointed : for the great diftance 
of that country was againft any lucraiive 
commerce, uniefs carried on upon a large 
capital, and to a very confiderable extent. 
With refpeét to the fafhionable attempt to 
cry down the company, he withed to call 
the attention of the country to what they 
were indebted to the company. To that 
company was the country indebted for its 
prefent fourifhing manufactures of cottons 
and muflins, for the great inereafe of our 
navigation; for a great annual influx of 
wealth, enabling {peculators to commence 
new manufaétures, and to carry on the 
old ones with vigour and effett. The 
company was entitled to the gratitude of 
the country, rather than to be run at by 
people who might think it convenient to 
pull down the ladder by which they had 
mounted to profperity and riches. But 
whether the charter fhould or thould not 
be again renewed ; the company would 
ftill remain a corporate body, with a large 
wading capital in perpetuity, and would 
continue to hold the different forts of which 
they were poflefled, and the numerous 
fattories they had ettablifhed, of none of 
which the public could deprive them, 
without being guilty of the grofett in- 
juttice : how then could merchants, indi- 
vidually or corporately, hold a fuccefsful 
competition with them ? The more it was 
looked into, che more imaginary would 
be found the views of thofe who fpeculated 
upon the advantages of an open trade. 

o fhew that an idea of competition was 
ridiculous, he drew the attention of the 
committee to the competition which had 
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been attempted by foreign countries,. and 
drew a contrait between their miferable 
fuccefs, and the fplendid fuperiority 
of the Britith company. He contended 
that the Commutation A& had, by de- 
firoying clandeitine trade, given to the 
company a fair chance of diiplaying their 
fuperiority. Previous to that aét, the tea 
fales annually at the India-houfe amounted 
to about fix miliions of pounds: they 
amounted now to fixteen, feveateen, or 
eighteen millions annually. Previous to 
that aét, when the impolicy of the country 
placed high duties on the import, and 
enabled foreigners to countera&t the fair 
trade of the company, Sweden and Den- 
mark employed each fix or feven large 
fhips annuaily ; they were now content 
with one, and that alternately between 
them. Hoiland was alfo now covtent 
with onc, as was Portugal laft year, but 
this year had none. Thefe countries had 
tried a competition, and had failed, which 
he conceived ought to operate to Britifh 
fpeculators as a warning of the dangers to 
which they might be éxpofed by fimilar 
attempts. He referred the committee to 
the tine of Oliver Cromwell, who had 
with his {trong hand deftroyed the mona- 
poly, and opened the trade, a meafure 
which had alarmed the Dutch Eaft India 
company, who, under the periuafion of 
the great witdom of the proteétor, dreaded 
the meafure as dettructive to themlelves ; 
but what was the confequence? The 
Dutch went quietly on.with their exclutive 
charter, obtained thofe valuable potieiiions 
which were the foundation of their fuble- 
guent power in India, and our trade, 
which had been opened, went to ruin, 
The confequence of which was, that 
Oliver, thougi not a man very ready to 
change his meatures, in the courie of three 
years had the good ienfe to reilore the 
charter he had raihly defiroyed. In the 
reigns of Charles and James, the traie 
was in fome degree opened by letters of 
licence to individuals, to carry it on inde- 
pendently of the company ; but everyone 
who had embarked in it had ruined them- 
felves. He was convinced that the fame 
would happen again; and that if the trade 
were opened to-morrow, the company 
would ipeedily beat every rival out of the 
world, Atter many other obfervations 
to the fame effect, he faid that on Monday 
he thould move certain propoftions ac- 
cordingly. Some explanations took place, 
when, as a maticr of courie, the houfe 
was refumed, and the committee ordered 
to fit again on Wionday. 

Qn Thurtday, April 25, the —— 
o 
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of the exchequer, purfuant to notice given, 
rofz to move the appointment of a feleé& 
committee to examine into the prefent flate 
of commercial credit. He accordingly 
moved the appointment of a committee of 
fifteen gentlemen, among whom were the 
matter of the rolls, the lord-mayor, fir J. 
Sinclair, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Hufley, Mr. 
§. Thornton, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The motion was agreed to, 
and the committee empowered to tend for 
perfons, papers, and records. 

After this, Mr. Sheridan rofe to make 
a motion, of which he had given notice 
on a former day. It related to a memo- 
rial prefented by lord Auckland to the 
ftaies-general on the 5th of April. He 
fhould not confider it of importance, if its 
objet went merely to cenfure lord Auck- 
land, but of very great importance, as it 
went to obtain an explanation of the true 
nature and object of the war. A war of 
vengeance and extermination had been dif- 
claimed by minifiers : he wifhed now, how- 
ever, to prefs them decifively upon that 
point, and to try them by the paper he com- 
plained of, whether they avowed one pur- 
pofe, the fecurity of the country, and had 
another prrpofe which they durit not avow. 
It they houtd not difciaim the memorial of 
lord Auckland, it would be evident they 
had abandoned the ground on which they 
had called the houle to fupport the war, 
That memortal had termed the perfons 
poflefing the government in France, 
euvetches aud mijcreants: thould the fate 
of war be againit us, the hard words be- 
flowed upon an enemy with whom we 
might be compelled to treat for peace, 
could have no other operation than to rene 
der that peace ignominious. He admitted 
the right ef England and Holland to de- 
termine, as they did by memoriais in 
September, to refufe afylum to thofe who 
might commit that aét which had been 
evcry where lamented : by thofe memo- 
rials, however, no idea had been ex- 
prefled of feizing or punithing perfons 
puilty .of any crime in France: matters 
remained in that way unt! chance put five 
commiffioners mto the hands of the Auf. 
trians, and inte, what lord Auckland 
terms, the reach of the {word of jutftice. 
The memorial of the 5th inftant, was the 
coniequence of the pofleihion of thofe com- 
mifhoners, who were termed deteftable re- 
gicides within the reach of the {word of 
the Jaw. The Buiitifh minilter, in his 


memoria], advifes to have them delivered 

up as examples to mankind, and calls on 

the Duich, in cflcét, to put them to death, 
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and all who might fall in like manner info 
their hands. Dumourier had delivered 
thofe commiffioners to the Auftrians as 
hoftages for the living ; not to be immo- 
lated in a Dutch garrifon to the manes of 
the dead. The memorial of lord Auck- 
land was a recommendation to have them 
affaflinated ; which aft might, when 
known at Paris, expofe thofe to deftruc- 
tion for whom the commiffioners were de- 
livered as hoftages. The noble lord talked 
of holding up to men leffons and examples; 
by his memorial he had proved, however, 
that he was not one who profited by leffon 
or example, or he would have recollected 
his fituation when he had aéted in a fimi- 
lar manner in America, when a commif- 
fioner. A proclamation by the fame hand, 
threatening defolation to the wretches in 
America, with whom we were afterward 
compelled to treat, was an inaufpicious 
fimilarity. If we were to confider our- 
felves at war with France, we ouglit to 
conduét that war, whoever might rule in 
France, and by whatever means they 
might have obtained the power, in the 
fame manner as we fhould conduct a war 
againit any other country in Europe. If 
we were to act upon fuch principles as 
mutt have led to the produétion of the mes 
morial of the sth inftant, we might as well 
act out at once boldly, offer a price for 
the head of every Frenchman, treat their 
rulers as con{pirators, their armies as ban- 
ditti, their navy as pirates, and hunt them 
as wolves. Was iuch the intention of 
minilters ? If it were let them fpeak out ; 
the people of England ought to know the 
real grounds and objeéts of the war, that 
they might fee for what they were expend- 
ing their blood and treafure. Afluming, 
for a moment, that minifters had changed 
their profeiled grounds, and had refolved 
not to treat with thofe who now exerciled 
the power in France, he would afk, how 
was peace ever to be acquired? With 
what fort of government were we to treat ? 
who was to prefcribe a government for 
France with which we might treat? Were 
fuch perfons as the emperor, the king of 
Prufisa, the virtuous and pious iady who 
is emprels of Ruffia, the queen of Portu- 
gal, and the king of England, to form it? 
If they were, what conftitution were we 
to look for? Was the conftitution of 
1789, to which the French nation had 
iworn, and which Cobourg, in two me- 
morixls, fates to be the with of all fove- 
reigns to fee eftabliihed, one that could 
reconcile the right hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) to a tevimination of the war? Neo, 
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it could not be expected ; for againf that 
very conftitution he had exhauited every 
epithet of indignation and reproach. 
Would it be avowed that there exifted a 
with to eftablith the ancient defpotifin ? 
He was confident it would not; for no 
minifter in this country would dare to 
avow that to be the obje&t for which Bri- 
tifh blood was to be fhed, and Britith 
treafure expended. By treating the exitt- 
ing ruling powers as wretches and regi- 
cides, he {aw no means by which we could 
treat for peace ; on the contrary, it fhould 
feem that peace was not the object of the 
confederation againit France ; for what- 
ever the allies might profefs, their object 
was, to aggrandize themfelves by a par- 
tition of France. Partition might not be 
the obje&t with England, but fhe would 
be the dupe of thofe whofe views fhe was 
forwarding. The prefent emperor had 
been but little tried. The late emperor, 
however, was notorious for his difregard 
of good faith. The king of Pruflia had 
not fhewn himfelf better, for he engaged 
the Brabanters to rebel, and afterward 
gave them up to their enemy. To that 
perfidious a& England was acceflary, and 
a participator in the guilt. For a proof 
of the virtuous conduct of crowned 
heads, he adverted to their proceedings 
with Poland ; they had there done acts of 
rapine, ambition, and injuftice, which 
ought, in policy, to have been deterred 
tor fome little time, as extremely mal-a- 
propos, at a period when thofe very powers 
were reproaching France for aéts of in- 
juftice and aggrandizement, which they 
themfelves had far exceeded. Defcribing 
the revolution in Poland, which had been 
overthrown by Ruffia and Pruffia, he read 
Mr. Burke's beautiful defcription of that 
revolution, by which all, from the king 
to the peafant, were bettered; yet this 
glorious revolution had been deftroyed by 
ambition and defpotifm, without a fingle 
word in reprobation from thofe who had 
been foremolt to applaud that revolution. 
The emprefs of Ruffia, in an infulting 
memorial, had ftated that fhe had, to in- 
demnify herfelf for her interference with 
the government of Poland, been gracioufly 
pleated to annex for ever to the Ruffian 
empire, feveral dittriéts of Poland, and all 
their inhabitants : the was alfo pleafed to 
declare, that fhe withed to affiliate them 
with her own fubjects. Fraternity and 
affiliation offered by France had been 
treated cavalierly ; but here was imperial 
affiliation, for the glory, not of the coun- 
try taken, but of the whole Ruffian em- 


ire, which was paffed by without repro- 
Sosien. Such affiliation the allies have in 
view for France; and, in like manner, if 
they could form a fufficient combination, 
would they affiliate England. The great, 
generous, and pious emprefS, had_ ttolen 
a territory, with three millions of inhabi- 
tants, the great and pious king of Pruffia, 
in his fraternizing and affiliating meafure, 
had aéted in a fimilar manner. When we 
were connected with powers guilty of fuch 
conduct, it was neceilary to know how 
far we were bound to aét with them againft 
a country whole conduét had been imi- 
tated by thofe who were waging war 
againft her: for he confidered a robbery 
to be a robbery, whoever committed it, 
whether by an emprefS with a {ceptre, or 
a poiffarde with a pike ; whether by men 
with crowns on their heads, or with 
woollen nightcaps. Should the war againit 
France be fuccefsful, and the crowned 
fraternizers fucceed, how was the {poil to 
be divided? The emperor, he had no 
doubt, would be defirous to affiliate Al- 
face and Lorrain, and, in the general 
fcramble, it was far from improbable that 
we might be compelled into another wary 
againit fome of our prefent allies, for the 
maintenance of the balance of power, 
which would be endangered by the con- 
queft of France. If the Britith lion were 
to come in for his fhare of the prey, we 
might appear in a new fhape upon the 
continent, and be continually involved in 
war, becaufe this gentleman of a king, or 
that lady of an emprefs, might not agree 
about their refpective fhares. With our 
allies there could be no cordial co-opera- 
tion: we had a right to lock upon them 
with a jealous eye, and to confider every 
victory obtained by them, dangerous to 
our future peace. They eyed us with 
jealoufy, and, upon the fame principle 
which had induced the invafion and parti- 
tion of Poland, might they, if fttrong 
enough, invade and divide England: for 
one of the reafons advanced for feizing 
Poland was, the danger of the propaga. 
tion of French principles. That fuch 
principles were propagated in this coun- 
try, the affertions of our minifters might 
be advanced to prove, and our good allics, 
to deftroy thofe principles might favour 
us with the fraternity of the armies. 
He, however, wifhing to avoid their kind. 
nefs, and to feparate England trom co- 
operating with powers guilty of the deeds 
they had perpetrated, was defirous of get- 
ting rid of the prefent war, by keeping 
open fome channel for a feparate peace. 
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For that reafon he reprobated lord Auck- 
Jand’s memorial, which fhut out all pro- 
spect of peace ; and which, if not dif- 
avowed, was calculated to add to the 
horrors of war, by reviving that fanguinary 
fpirit which had chara&erized the wars of 
Jefs civilized ages. He concluded by 
moving, that an humbJe addrefs be pre- 
fented to his majefty, to exprefs the dif. 
picature of this houfe, at a memerial, 
dated the sth of April 1793, prefented to 
the (tates-general, by lord Auckland, his 
maj -ity’s minitter at the Hague, the {aid me- 
morial containing a declaration of the fol- 
lowing tenour ; ¢ Some of thefe deteftable 
regicides, (meaning by this expreffion the 
commifhoners of the national convention 
of France delivered to prince Cobourg by 
general Dumourier) ‘ are now in fuch a 
fituation, that they can be fubjected to the 
{word of the law; the reft are ftill in the 
midit of a people whom they have plunged 
into an aby/s of evils; and for whom fa- 
ming, anarchy, and civil war are about to 
prepare new calamities. In fhort, every 
thing that we fee happen, induces us to 
confider as not far diitant the end of thefe 
wretches, whofe madnefs and atrocities 
have filled with horror and indignation all 
thofe who reipect the principles of religion, 
morality, and humanity. The under- 
fiened, therefore, fubmits to the enlight- 
ened judgment and wiidom ef your high 
mightineties, whether it would not be pro- 
per to employ all the means in your power 
to prohibit trom entering your dominions 
in Europe, or your colonies, ali thofe 
members of the afiembly ftyling inSlf the 
national convention, or of the pretended 
executive counci!, who were diveSly or 





indire€tly concerned in the faid crime ;_ 


and if they ihouid be difcovered and ar- 
refted, to. deliver them up to juitice, that 
they may ferve as a leflon and example to 
mankind.’ ‘Lo acquaint his maijefty with 
the fenie of this houfe, that the faid mi- 
niiter, in making this declaration, has 
departed from the principles upon which 
this houfe was induced to concur in the 
meafures neceflary for the fupport of the 
war ; and has announced an intention on 
his part, inconfient with the repeated af- 
furances given by his majetty, that he 
would not interfere in the internal affairs 
of France; and humbly to befeech his 
majelty, that fo much of the, faid memo- 
rial as contains the declaration above re- 
cited, may be publicly difavowed, as con- 
taining matter inconiiftent with the hu- 
manity which at all times have diltinguith- 
ed the Britith nation, and derogatory to 
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the dignity of the crown, by avowing an 
intention to interpofe in the internal affairs 
of France, which his majefty has in fo 
many declarations difclaimed, and ming- 
ling purpofes of vengeance with thofe ob- 
jects of defence and fecurity to ourfelves 
and our allies, which his majefty’s mi- 
nilters have fo often declared to be the fole 
objeé&t of the prefent war.—To reprefent 
to his majefiy, that this houfe has already 
exprefled its fenfe of the aéts fpoken of in 
the above declaration ; but that as neither 
this, nor any other foreign ftate, can pof- 
fefs any cognizance or jurifdiétion ref{peét- 
ing them, the only tendency of menaces 
againit their perpetrators is, to compel 
this country either unjuftifiably to carry 
on war for the fubverfion of the prefent 
government of France, or difgracefully to 
feek peace by an ignominious negotiation 
with the very government whom we have 
thus itigmatized in our public aéts. That 
thefe threats mutt tend to give to the holti- 
lities with which Europe 1s now afflicted a 
peculiar ferocity, by reviving a fyftem of 
setaliation and bloodfhed, which experi- 
ence cf its de(truétive tend.ncy, honour, 
humanity, and religion, have combined 
to banifh from the practice of civilized war. 
And finally, to reprefent, how deeply the 
reputation of his majelty’s counfels is in- 
terefted in difclaiming the unjuttifiable, 
and we truit unauthorized, denunciations 
of vengeance, fo detiruétive of all confi- 
dence in the fincerity of the public a&ts of 
minifters, and fo manifettly tending at 
once to render the principle of the war 
unjult, the conduct of hoftilities barba- 
rous, and the attainment of honourable 
peace hopelefs.” 

Mr. Grey having feconded the motion, 
the chancellor of the excliequer obferved, 
that the hon. gentleman, inftead of an ar- 
gument againft lord Auckland, had in- 
dulged himéfelf in an invective againft the 
king of Pruffia and the empre{s of Ruflia ; 
and inttead of moving (according to the 
notice he had given) for the recai of our 
ambaflador at the Hague, had worded a 
motion which went to attack not the 1.0- 
ble Jord, but the profeffions and {eni- 
ment of the king, approved of by that 
houfe and the nation. The motion ftated 
a departure from avowed principles ; he 
denied any fuch departure, and defied a 
proof to be advanced of fuch departure by 
any word or {entiment contained in the 
memorial of the sth of April. He en- 
tered into the great fervices of lord Auck- 
land, particularly his recent fervices in 
Holland. The memorials illued by that 
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noble lord, were founded on the refolu- 
tions of that houfe and the general fenti- 
ments of the country. The king hadde- 
clared, previous to the aét which had dif- 
graced France, that thofe -who fhouid 
commit fuch an: act fhould not find an 
afylum in his dominions. That declara- 
tion had been approved of, and he was 
confident that no lover of juftice would 
differ with him in opinion, that there 
ught to be handed down to pofterity fome 
fignal punifhment accompanying the hif- 
tory of the horrid a&t which had been 
committed. The perpetrators had been 
denounced before the war. Did our be- 
ing involved in a war render a repetition 
of that denunciation improper? It cer- 
tainly did not; nor did it in any thape 
change the principles of the war; the war 
had been commenced to repel an unpro- 
voked aggreflion, and its obiets were to 
obtain an indemnity for that aggreffion, 
and to render our fituation hereafter {e- 
cure. The memorial condemned by the 
hon. gentleman did not recommend, as he 
had declared, under any poilible con- 
ftruction, the execution of any perfon: 
the fentence that they may come under the 
froord of the law could not have been 
written by lord Auckland, in the fenfe it 
was explained by Mr, Sheridan, nor had 
the Dutch a&ted upon it in that fenfe : 
its obvious me ing was, that thole per- 
fons who had been delivered over to the 
Auttrians might, by being in their hands, 
be brought to jufticc, upon fucceis at- 
tending the plans of Dumourier, .and the 
progreis of the Anttrians, by which a 
counter-revolution might have been rec- 
koned upon, though as he had thought 
too haltily, and by which counter-revolu- 
tion a uibunal might have been eftablifh- 
ed in France for the purpofe of bringing 
to juftice ail thofe perfons who might have 
been concerned in the murder of the king. 
But this obvious fenfe would not {uit thote 
who were on the hunt to impute blame 
where merit was due. In that fair fente 
of the memoriak there was not any thing 
new, or contrary to the law of nations, 
Upon an occafion fomewhat fimilar in this 
country, a Britith ambaffador at the 
Hague applied for the delivery of certain 
regicides. he regicides were delivered 
up, tried in this country, and executed. 
He had been puzzled to account for the 
views of the hon. gentleman in his mo- 
tion; one of thofe views now appcared 
to be, to induce the country to give up 


. the co-operation with other powers which 


might aid us in repelling fuccefsfully an 


unjuit war, becanfe thofe powers had 
been guilty of aéts of aggrandizement and 
ambition which he was far from approv- 
ing, as ais of injultice and violence were 
to him as odious when offered by crowned 
heads as by republics: the aggrendize- 
ment of thot@ powers, however, was at a 
ditance, and -the danger not equally 
prefling upon us with that aggrandize- 
ment attempted by France, and by her 
war commenced againit us, which was 
aimed at the vitals of the conftitution. 
Afier again exprefling his difapprobation 
of the partition of Poland, he repiied to 

“that part of Mr. Sheridan's ipeech whicla 
held out the probability of ali profpeé of 
peace being deitroyed, by the apparent 
determination of minitters not to treat with 
thofe who exerciied the power in France. 
It was not his wifh to treat with them, 
nor could it be the with of any man ; but 
fhouid there be a necefiity for treating 
with them, there was not any thing that 
precluded it. 

Mr. Fox obferved, that the right hon. 
gentieman had exculpated minitters from 
holding out any principles of vengeance, 
or of interference in the internal affairs of 
France ; they had not avowed authorizing 
language, cutting off all chance of treat- 
ing with thof¢ who might hold the govern- 
ment of France; but if, while they held 
that Janguage in the houf, they continued 
to employ minitters in foreign courts 
holding a contrary language, the public 
would be induced to believe that principles 
were aéted upon which it was not deemed 
convenient to avow. 

The chanceilor of the exchequer repeat- 
ed, that there had not been any intention 
of interfering with the internal affairs of 
France; but in that declaration he did not 
wiih to have it underittood, that this coun 
try, when any civcumitance might arife, 
was precluded from fuch interference, if 
that interference fhould have an opera- 
tion to accelerate the termination of the 
war. 

Mr. Fox admitted the right of inter- 
ference hinted at by the right hon. gentle- 
man, which he never meant to deny; for 
he was fully aware, alluding to former 
wars with France, that this country, if 
iniurrections took place, for inftance, in 
their Welt India féttlements or elfewhere, 
was juitified to aid the infurgents, for the 
purpote of diftreffing the enemy, and the 
more fpeedily effe&ting a peace. 

The queition being loudly called for, 
Mr. Burke, who had rifen, declined 
{peaking, and the queition was negatived, 
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there being ayes 36, noes 211; majority 
againft the motion 175. 
On Monday April 29, the report of the 
committee refpegiing the prefent fiate of 
commercial credit was brought up, and 
read. It reprefented, that the immediate 
interpofition of the legiflature was necef- 
fary; that the effects of circumftances, 
already of public notoriety, are not con- 
fined to the concerns of private indivi- 
duals, but threaten to involve confequences 
of very fevious national importance : that 
the beft mode to avert and remedy thofe 
evils, would be to enable individuals, by 
the public advancing them money (for 
which proper fecurity thould be given) to 
reftore their loft credit, and thereby reco- 
ver the energy of the national commerce ; 
this aififtance to be afforded only to houfes 
of known folvency and reputation: that 
the fum of five millions, on public fecu- 
rity, would be adequate to thofe purpotes, 
for which an intereft fhould be required of 
2id. per cent. per diem, or 3]. 16s. per 
cent. perann. The difference of which, 
and the wlual intereft and difcount on fuch 
ficurities, to be alfo paid by the borrow- 
ers ; that the bills iffued for this purpofe 
fhould be fome of rool. each, fome of sol. 
and fome fo low as zol. That the dif. 
tribution of thefe, the fuperintendence of 
the goods and articles received as fecurity, 
which the committee recommend to be 
warchouled, fhould be vefted in commif- 
fioners to be appointed by parliament. 
‘The cominittee think that 20 commiffion- 
ers would be fufficient;. and they alfo 
think that many would gladly undertake 
the office without withing for emolument ; 
and that the beft places which appear to 
the committee for the fecurities, &c. to 
be warehoufed, is at London, Briftol, 
Liverpool, Huil, Leeds, and Glafgow, 
&c.—T his report was ordered to be taken 
into confideration the next day. This 
was accordingly done, and the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved a refolution in 
conformity to the report of the committee. 
It was objected to, on various grounds, 
by fome of the members; Mr. Fox, in 
particular, obferving, that, in a confti- 
tutional point of view, there was great 
danger in permi:ting government to inter- 
fere in thete matters, and that fatal etteéts 
might enfue from the influence which fuch 
a meafiire wouid give them in the com- 
mercial world. —The force of thefe obfer- 








vations was allowed hy members on the 
other fide, who aiieved, however, in an- 
fer, that the neccility of the cafe was 
paramount to every confideration ; and, 





on a divifion, the refolution was carried 
by 110 to 26, and the next day, a bill 
was ordered to be brought in purfuant to 
this refolution. 

On Monday May 2, a petition for a 
parliamentary reform was prefented from 
Shefheld, which was refufed to be receiv- 
ed on account of the difrefpeétful terms in 
which it was couched. But petitions for 
the reform were received from Birming- 
ham, Durham, Glafgow, Leven, An- 
wick, Kempfey, Hamilton, and Kirkin- 
tulloch. 

A motion for difcharging the order for 
the fecond reading of the Stockbridge dif- 
qualifying bill was carried 53 to 27, by 
which the bill was loft. 

The following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed commiffioners for carrying into effect 
the aét for the relief of commercial credit : 

Lord Sheffield, fir John Sinclair, fir 
Grey Cooper, alderman Anderfon, Mr. 
Boddington, Mr. Manning, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. R. Barclay, Mr. Forfter, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Bofanquet, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Darrell, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Innes, 
Mr. Raikes, Mr. Harman, Mr. Chifwell, 
Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. Bragden ; feven 
of whom are members of the houfe ; four 
Bank directors; and the remainder mer- 
chants of eftablifhed credit and reputation 
in the city of London. 

On Monday May 6, petitions for a 
parliamentary reform were received from 
Weltminfter, Suffolk, Warwick, Hud- 
dersfield, Dundee, Paifley, Montrofe, 
Kilmarnock, Perth, Edinburgh, Dun- 
barton, Roxburghfhire, Linlithgow, Not- 
tingham, and from certain inhabitants of 
the parifh of Aldgate in London. A pe- 
tition trom Norwich having been printed, 
was, on that account, not received. 

After this, Mr. Grey having prefented 
a petition to the fame effect from the fo- 
ciety called * The Friends of the People,’ 
proceeded to make his long-expected mo- 
tion refpecting a reform in parliament. 
What he advanced in fupport of the peti- 
tion contained a variety of matter, which, 
though urged with great force and perfpi- 
cuity, was neceflarily a repetition of ar- 
guments which had been conftantly urged 
in ail former difcuffions of the fubjeét. 
On one great point he infifted ; namely, 
that a majority of the whole houfe of com- 
mons is eleéted by lefs than 15,000 per- 

fons; that is, by the 2ooth part of the , 
people to be reprefented, fuppofing them 
to confift of 3,000,000 of adults. He 
ftated farther, that by the influence and 
patronage of 71 pecrs and gi opulent 
com- 
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commoners, the return of no iefs than 
306 members was procured, which great- 
ly exceeded the majority of the houfe. 
He took notice of the formidable adver{a- 
ry he fhould find in the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) who had been once the 
great advocate for the reform. He ad- 
verted to the argument that had been and 
woyld be ufed, that the prefent was a time 
of too much danger to attempt a reform. 
That plea had been urged on every dif- 
cuffion of the fubject in this century, and, 
particularly in 1785, when the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) then minitter, had 
made a motion for a reform, and who 
then very ably and completely refuted that 
plea. It was finguli that this plea 
‘fhould be urged, whenever any extenfion 
of popular rights was propofed, but ne- 
ver, when any encroachment upon thole 
rights was attempted, when an alien b:il, 
a traiterous correfpondence bill, &c. was 
propofed. Had the reform taken place 
at the conclufion of the war in 1763, this 
country would probably have been faved 
from the American war. Had it taken 
piace laft year, we might have been faved 
from the prefent calamitous ftate in which 
the commercial credit of the country was 
involved. Were he to advert to authori- 
ties for the neceffity of a reform, he might 
mention the late earl of Chatham, fir 
George Savile, the right hon. gentleman 
himfelf (Mr. Pitt) and the duke of Rich- 
mohd ; and an authority ftill greater than 
thefe, a fpeech of his majelty from the 
throne in 1784. Recurring again to the 
plea of danger, he faid, that fo far as that 
could follow (which had, indeed, been 
much dreaded) from the propagation of 
French principles there could be zone; 
for fuch had been the dreadful effeé? of 
thofe principles in France, that none but 
madmen would either adopt the principles 
or imitate the confequent practice. He 
concluded by moving, that the petition be 
referred to a committee; and the motion 
was feconded by Mr. Erfkine, who, how- 
ever, referved his obfervations to another 
period of the debate. 

Mr. Jenkinfon, in oppofition to the 
motion, urged the danger of attempting 
to ftir up the minds of the people, who, 
when once roufed, were to be quieted by 
the nod of no man. Of this pofition 


France exhibited a deplorable example. 
Gentlemen would recolleét, that the hap- 
Pinefs of man depended not on any gene- 
ral theories, unlefs it could be proved, 
that thofe theories were calculated to pro- 
mote praCtical good; and hence he drew 
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this conclufion, that no theories, how- 
ever plaufible, ought to be adopted, un- 
leis aétual grievances were experienced. 
He expatiated on the ends of reprefenta- 
tion, which, he faid, were beft anfwered 
by the prefent conftitution of parliament 5 
for, to preferve and itrengthen the delibe- 
rative capacity of the houfe of commons, 
it was requilite that it fhould confift of 
men attached to the landed intercit, of men 
attached to the monied intereft, and of 
profeffional men. From this mixed con- 
ftitution of the houfe it tollowed, that 
while, in other countries, there was not 
a fufiicient number of ftatefmen, in this 
country there was more than {fufficient. 
And it was to be obferved, that one fpe- 
cies of the elected, namely, profeffional 
men, could never find their way into the 
houfe, except through the medium of the 
rotten boroughs ; for, in populous places, 
none but men poffeffed of landed or mo- 
nied intereft could poffibly fucceed. He 
denied that the public burdens were oc- 
cafioned by any ineffeétual reprefentation 
of the people ; obferving, that the very 
American war, fo much reprobated as a 
proof of it, was, on the contrary the war 
of the people till within two years of con- 
clufion, when it ceafed to be popular, be- 
caufe it was unfuccefsful; and he con- 
cluded by faying, that as no praétical 
grievance had been ftated, he fhould be 
againft the motion. 

Mr. Powys {poke againft the motion 
in a fpeech, that was principally levelled 
at the Society of the Friends of the Peo- 

le. 

Mr. Windham condemned the intro- 
duétion of metaphyfical fpeculations as 
rules of condu&. It was like turning a 
mill by the power of mufic, or raifing a 
wail, like another Amphion, by a tune, 
He denied the propofition, that in all 
ftates the will of the majority onght to 
govern. Ii was not a general principle 
of government, nor confonant to the {pi- 
rit and praéice of ours, in particular, 
that the numerical majority fhould decide 
for the whole. An ingenious author, 
whom he admired more as a philologift 
than a politician (Mr. Horne Tooke) 
had faid with fome pleafantry, that many 
of the evils of life arofe for want ot a right 
underftanding of particles. Juit fo, he 
imagined, many of the errors of thefe 
new political philofophizers originated in 
a mifunderftanding of particles. They 
faid, for inftance, that all government 


proceeded from the people; now, if in- 


itead of the particle from they would _ 
ert 
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fert the partic. , for, their _Propafition 
in 


would be not o: teliigible but true ; 
and yet on the ftu id con founding of thefe 
two, not indeed by ftupid, but very in- 
genious men, did they reft their wild and 
injurious fpeculations. When he denied 
the right of the majority to govern the 
whole, and decide in all cales, ~ he micht 
be aiked what he —— fubititute for it; 
if he would take the minority. He would 
not fay fo, though even that propofition 
would not be more abiurd than the other, 
in the manner they argued upon it. He 
would reft the decifion on the merits 
of the point to be decided 5 and as men 
would fee thofe more or lefs clearly in pro- 
portion to their greater or lefs degrees of 
mniormation, it filowed that the majority 
wis not the moft likely to be in the right. 
If twenty _perfons of ordinary capacity 
were to decide ona quet tion by a mere ma- 
jority, was it a certain rule that the ma- 
jority would be right? By no meaas. If 
to the‘e twenty as many more are added, 
would the certainty be greater ? It would 
be lefs ; for as the number was augment- 
ed, the dee: iency of deliberative judgment, 
the mott eflential quality, would be great- 
er. If, thercfore, the plan of theie re- 
formers, who faid that nothing but a mere 
m ue rity ~—- t to govern, were to be car- 
d, the nation muft be undone. Ap- 
ing this ar argue nt to the cafe of the, re- 
ution was it not notorious that the 
revolution was produgsd by the minority, 
and yet that event had received univerial 
applaufe ? Mr. Windham, after many o- 
ther obfervations to-the fame effect, con- 
cluded with being againft the motion. 
Mr. Erfkire now rofe to {peak for the 
motion which he had feeonded. He re- 
minded the houfe, that the very republican 
form of government which now exifted in 
America, from the imitation and {pirit of 
which had arifen all the confufion now to 
be feen in France, had all arifen out of the 
very corruption of the houle of commons 
in Great Britain. The {peech of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Grey) contained the moft ex- 
plicit ditavowal of that wild fyftem of uni- 
verial reprefentation of the people fo earn- 
eftly deprecated by the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. W indham). If his arguments were 
wrong in the opinion of the majority, {till 
it was potlible he might be right upon the 
feafe of the thing itfelf ; for the hon. gen- 
tleman had taken great pains to convince 
them, that a majority were not always in 
the right.—But, in fact, we never had 
any icas of univerfal reprefentation: ours 
raliy feudal repreientation 5 it 
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began with the conqueft, and Providence 
had brought us toa he appy fate in that re- 
feet. It was a lately that the houle of 
commons had degenerated from their ge- 
nuine character. At the time to which he 
alluded, the crown had no influence fuch 
as it had at prefent in that houfe, becaufe 
the crown had no means of feducing the 
members of it from the due execution of 
their duty, and for that reafon they met 
for the purpofé of maintaining the princi- 
ples of the people, and of {peaking always 
the voice of the people. This was the cafe 
even in the times of Charles If and James 
IT, becaule the people, not having the fame 
rights to defend as now, the commons, 
: influence from the crown, were 
then the organ of the publie voice, and 
therefore they heid the principles of a po- 
pular affembly of that day. But when 
the rights of the people became enlarged at 
the revolution, it became the bufinefs of 
the crown to interfere with its influence, 
and accordingly corruption ¢rept in ftep 
after ftep, until at laft it was known to 
foeak a language different on many occa- 
fions from the language of the people. 
What he maintained, he faid, was this, 
that, in conifequence of the influence of 
the crown, arifing out of the vaft increafe 
of the revenue, and the patronage which 
attended the application of it, and caufes 
of that nature, a general corruption fol- 
lowed in that houfe, which had been high- 
ly prejudicial to the intereft of the people 
at large; for the members of that houle, 
a valt majority of them, generally fpeak- 
ing, voted without regard to the pr ofperity 
or adverfity of the people, and often for 
fome time in defiance ‘of the exprefs direc- 
tions of the people, merely in obedience to 
the will of the crown.—!It had been faid, 
that the American war was not a proper 
inftance for his arguments, becaufe that 
war was with the confent of the people of 
this country. But if it were, that was not 
the fault of the people: it arofe from the 
corruption of that houfe ; for the good 
people of this country were naturally led to 
follow the example fet them by govern- 
ment. That houte gave them the tone, 
and deluded the people into that fatal er- 
ror ; for they had been always taught to 
believe, that the determination of that 
howfe was always ae upon a due re- 
— to the public good, and, therefore, 
hey tne followed the example fet 
them by thofe whom they thought their 
honcit reprefentatives ; and having work- 
ed upon the public by this artifice, they 
then tuned yound, in anfwer to thoie 
who 
































































who endeavoured to expofe their meafures, 
by faying it was the will and choice of 
the people of this country. This a cer- 
rupt body of men would follow as long as 
they found it convenient to follow it. 
Sometimes, the public would be able to 
fee the delufion, and their temper would 


‘have an effe&t upon the conduét of a mi- 


nifter, who in tendernefs for his own fta- 
tion might perhaps difcontinue a defiruct- 
ive meafure. But had this any effect 
upon the majority of the houle, certainly 
not. Of the truth of this we had many 
recent examples. The Ruffian armament, 
for inftance: did the fenfe of the people a- 
gainft that foolifh projeSt leffen the majo- 
jority in its favour in that houfe ? Not a 
fingle vote; nor would the honfe have 
changed its opinion to this time, if the mi- 
nifter had not given his permiflion to the 
majority to change the:r minds. The Ca- 
tholics of Lreland alfo, flould be noticed 
upon this argument. Was it the maio- 
rity of parliament, of its own accord, that 
did thefe much injured perfons fomething 
like juftice ? Not at all: nothing was done 
for them in parliament until leave was gi- 
ven from the crown to proceed upon that 
fubje&t. Thefe confiderations juftified him 
WM maintaining, that the houfe of com- 
mons in this, and in a fifter kingdom, 
were under tie influence of the crown, 
and that nothing for the good of the pub- 
lic would be done by them, but from the 
fuggeftion of the executive power, and 
that they had not been for many years, as 
they ought to be, under the controul of 
the people, and what they were initituted 
for by the conftitution of England.—Ai- 
luding to an objection which had been 
urged to the motion, he afked, if the houfe 
would refufe the juft and reafonable de- 
mands of the peopie, on pretence that, if 
thefe were granted, they would then de- 
mand what was unjuft and unrealonable ? 
Juft fo a former houfe of commons acted 
toward America. Grant the Americans, 
it was faid, the repeal of the obnoxious 
acts, and they will make further demands. 
The houfe refufed to concede at all, and 
America was loft: If they had then made 
reafonable conceffions, the Americans 
would have been futisficd. They would 
have eftablithed no republic ; they would 
not have infufed into the French, princi- 
ciples of which the French were not qua- 
lifed to make a right ufe; and all the 
evils which we deplored in the French re- 
volution, would have been prevented, 
But the houfe perfifted in the American 
war, two years after the people had {een 
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the folly of it, and wifhed it at an end. 
He had the authority of the earl of Chat- 
ham for fiying that it was the corruption 
of that houle, purfuing a ruinous war in 
fpite of the people, which loft America. 
He had the authority of the chancellor of 
the exchequer himielf, who, in his firit 
motion for reform, argued from this, as 
the greate!t practical abufe. If the con- 
duct of the houfe had then been fuch as 
that of a fair reprefentation of the people 
ought to have been, what would have new 
been the condition of the world? We 
planted America in the better days of our 
conftitution, and gave her every where 
the model which we our{elves admired. 
Her houfes of aliembly were parliaments ; 
her governors were monarchs. Had we 
continued to treat her with the fame kind- 
nels, fhe would have remained at this day 
connected with Great Britain ; or, if ie- 
parated from us, feparated by fuch gentle 
means and with fuch a love for monarchy 
that the would have never thought of e- 
recting a republic. But as corruption 
grew at home, its baleful influence was 


exerted to opprefs and alienate America. 


France, with no love for the principles of 
liberty, but merely from rivalfhip to us, 
efpoufed her caufe, and what the corrup- 
tion of our government began, the cor- 
ruption of another completed, The French 
troops fent to America caught the infece 
tion of liberty ; the French at home reae 
foned on the principles which they were 
aiding America to afiert, that they might 
not appear fo flupeficd in the eyes of the 
world, as to be fighting for what they 
did not underftand ; and by thele means, 
and this reafoning, was that {pirit of re- 
publicanifin fet afloat in France, whicia, 
being ill underftood, and worfe aéted upon, 
had fince produced fuch lamentable effects. 
—lIt fhouid be remembered, that we were 
not now in the fate of forming liciety a- 
new ; we were not like the French fettng 
about a total change of government, le- 
giflation, and juriiprudence : we were on- 
ly endeavouring to preferve, by rettoring 
to its genuine piincipics, our coniitution 
of king, lords, and commons; and had 
no fuch difficulties as theirs to fear.—No 
time could be more proper tor this effential 
reform than the prejent 5 for fince bis hon. 
tiiend Jat year gave notice of his motion, 
the anarchy that had pievailed in France 
had made all ranks of men fo cautious, 
that far from pulling things to deiperate 
extremilics, or going beyond what their 
reprefentatives fhould point out to them, 
they would foilow with caretul and even 
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with timid fleps. If the houfe refufed to 
make the experiment, and fuch a fpirit of 
dilafteétion as fome gentlemen loved to 
dwell upon were abroad, the confequence 
might indeed be dangerous. It was by 
comparing the aétual abufes of our own 
with the fpeculative perf-Gions of other 
forms of government, that diicontent and 
difaffection were moft likely to be nou- 
rifhed. ‘Take away the caufe and the et- 
fest would ceafe. But, it was (aid, the 
houfe of commons, as now conitituted, 
attended to the interefts of the people. So 
would the king, fo would the peers, if 
there were no houfe of commons, well 
knowing that the power of government 
was founded on opinion, and that when 
the interetts of the people were too obviouf- 
ly negleéted, government could not long 
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ftand. It was fecurity for a fteady and 
unvarying attention to the interefts of the 
people that was the object aimed at; and 
this could only be obtained by making the 
houfe of commons what it ought to be. 

several gentlemen rofe to {peak, and fe- 
veral called out adjourn: upon which Mr, 
Stanley moved to adjourn the debate. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid he 
wifhed the queftion to be as fpeedily de- 
cided as polfible, but as, from unavoid- 
able circumftances, the debate had begun 
at a late hour, and many gentlemen were 
defirous of delivering their fentiments upon 
it, he fhould have no objeStion to adjourn 
the debate. The quettion of adjournment 
was put, and the houfe divided; ayes 
181, noes 109. 


[ To be continued. } 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 
Continued from Page 310. 


IN the evening of April 13, the debate 
was noify and tumultuous beyond de- 
{cription. Marat was denounced as an in- 
ftigator fo maffacie. He, on the other 
hand, fpoke loudly of his patriotifm, of 
his republican fpirit, of his love for the 
people. He even hinted, that he would 
foon convince the convention that the peo- 
ple were alfo attached to him. A fcene of 
the utmoft tumult now followed—* He 
threatens co excite the people to infuriec- 
tion,” was exclaimed from every fide of the 
hall. After a debate of fome hours, a 
decree of arreft was paffed againft him, and 
the committee of legiflation was ordered to 
make their report on this fubject. Gene- 
ral Miranda was ordered to be delivered 
over to the revolutionary tribunal. But, 
the next day, Petion moved for the repeal 
of this decree. He obferved, that this ge- 
neral, a victim to Dumourier, was facri- 
ficed only by him, for having had the 
courage to denounce him four days before 
his treachery was unveiled. During the 
difcuflion of this motion, the deputies were 
thrown into great commotion ; and Albite, 
Robes {pierre the younger, and fome others, 
cried out, that the convention wifhed to 
fave all confpirators. This was loudly ap- 
plauded by the galleries, and fome of the 
fpeStators even infulted the members who 
fupported Petion’s motion. Vengeance 
being loudly called for from all quarters 
of the convention againft this infult offered 
to the national reprefentation, a new tu- 
mult arofe, and the prefident ordered one 
of the ferjeants to turn out all the citizens 


who were denounced on this account. 
After a violent debate, the convention 
paffed to the order of the day on the motion 
of Petion, and referred that of feveral 
others on the fame fubjeé&t to the committee 
of war. 

A letter from the commiffioners to the 
army at Valenciennes having ftated, that 
the Auttrian general having fent a letter to 
general Dampiere (the contents of which, 
and his anfwer, they had not yet feen) 
Roberfpierre propof-d, that no letters which 
might in future come from the generals of 
the enemy fhould be read. On a motion 
by Danton, the convention declared, in 
the name of the French people, that they 
would not interfere, in any manner, in 
the government of foreign powers; but 
that they would rather bury themfelves in 
the ruins of their country, than fuffer any 
foreign power to interfere with the con(titu- 
tion which they with to form for themfelves. 
They farther decreed ceath againft any 
who fhould propofe a negotiation with the 
enemy, for the pur pofe of modelling the 
conititution agreeable to their fuggeftions, 
or recommend offering any terms whatever 
to {uch nations as would not firlt acknow- 
ledge the fovere'gnty, unity, and indivi- 
fibility of the republic, founded upon h- 
berty and equality. 

In feveral days {pent in tumultuous de- 
bates, in which the galleries took, as'ufual, 
the unbecoming freedom cf applauding or 
hiffing their repretentatives, nothing 1n- 
portant occurred. On the ath and 13ih 
ot April, the convention decieed nineteen 

articles 
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articles of thé rights of man. But what- 
ever relates to the new conftitution will 
more properly be noticed, whenever the 
whole is completed, and, we may add, ac- 
cepted ; which laft circumftance may, per- 
hips, depend on the iffue of the e:vil war 
now raging between the royalifts and the 
patriots in Britany, &c. On the 2cth, a 
deciee of accufation againft Marat was 
adopted. It was as follows : 

The convention, after having heard 
the report of the committee of legiflat‘on, 
confiders that Marat is convisted of hav- 
ing in his (printed) puications, excited 
murder, carnage, the degrading and dif- 
folving the convention, and the ettablifh- 
ment of a power dettructive of I:berty—- 
therefore decrees Marat is impeached ; and 
ordains that he fhall be carried before the 
revolutionary tribunal.’ 

On the 24th, a body of citizens, peti- 
tioners, appeared before the aflembly : they 
announced that Marat had been acquitted 
by the tribunal extraordinary ; and they 
begged permiifion to defile through the af- 
fembly, to thew the reprefentatives of the 
people their joy to find Maat innocent! 
Perm'ffion being granted, they entered 
without arms, in great numbers, of both 
fexes ; and, as many as could, tcok pof- 
felfion of the unoccupied feats, the tribunes 
and citizens, crying loudly, ‘ Long live 
the Republic!—Long live the Nation ! 
—Long live Marat!’ At the head of the 
citizens were the gendarmes, and the mu- 
nicipal officers. At length Maiat arrived, 
and proceeded to take his feat: he had on 
his head a crown, which he hunfe!t took off; 
he was embreced by all the citizens, wo- 
men, and deputies; after whch he mounted 
the tribune, and made the following fpeech: 
* Citizens, you fee a reprefentative of the 

eople whole rights have been v olated, but 
juttice has been done him ; I {wear anew to 
efpoufe the caufe of equality, liberty, and 
of the people.” He was loud-y applauded, 
The right fide, or minority of the affem- 
bly, had entirely left the hall. 

On the 25th of April, the convention 
received intelligence, that the Spaniards 
had invaded Roufillon, that they had been 
joined by the male contents of the village 
of St. Lawrence, and had defeated the few 
troops that oppofed them. On the zoth, 


deputies from the department of Maine 
and Loire announced, that ‘ an extent of 
country of fifty leagues in length, and 
eighteen in breadth, was poff-fled by the re- 
bels."—Other advices, from different quar- 
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ters, announced the il! fuccefs of the ge- 
nerals of the republic, and the very fer:cus 
and alarmmg afpedt which the revolt began 
to affume. 

On the 30th of April, a letter from Cuf- 
tine was read, informing the convention 
that he had thot fome of his foldiers who 
had been guilty of plundering, as an ex- 
ample to the reft. 

Gaudet complained that no refpe& was 
paid tg the convention at Paris, ard mov d 
thot t. € place of their fittings fhould he res 
moved to Verfuilleson the Monday follow- 
ing ; in this he was fupported by a great 
number of members ; one howeve: objected 
to naming any particular day, but move 
that the next time the tribures difturbed 
their debates the deputies fhould unite ard 
go to Veifailles, if neceflary, {word in 
hand. 

Marat moved, that a reward of 200,000 
livres and a civic crown, fhould be given 
ta whomfoever fhould take any one of the 
four emigrant ci-devant princes of Frances 
dead or alive: if emigrants, their free par- 
don to be included. 

On th ft of May, a deputation from 
the fuburhs of St. Antoine appeared at the 
bar, and challenged the convention witht 
having promifed every thing and performed 
nothing: the orator of the deputation then 
pointed out the means cf faving the coun- 
try; all his propofitions tended to plunder 
the rich, and inveft the fovereign power in 
the mob; and he declared, that on a re- 
fural to adopt thofe meatures, they would 
declare themfelves in a fate of infurreétion, 
in which they fhould be joined by mony 
more. The prefident, alarmed, without 
puting’the queftien, invited the deputation 
to the honcur of the feffion ; in confe- 
quence of wh'ch it was moved, that a vote 
of cenfure fhou'd be piffed on him, and a 
violent debate erfued, winch was mier- 
rupted by fome ditagieeable accounts from 
st. Domingo. 

Commiffioners having heen fint to 
Corfica, to arreft gencra! Paoli, who was 
charged with inciwifm, the convention re- 
ceived a letter from them on the gth of 
May, intimating, that they tnovght it un- 
fafe 1o attempt that.:meafure at picient. 

On the 7:band 8th of May, farther ad- 
vices were received of the crest progre’s of 
the infurgents, who had taken the towns 
of Breflure, Thorars, and Laudan, de- 
firoyed the tree of liberty, and koitted the 
white flag. 

[To be continued.] 
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Numoer I. 


The Prince de Saxe Copourc’s fecond 
Addrets to the French. 
2 HE = -claration which I made from 
my ead quarters at Mons, dated 
the the Bs of April 1793, is a public 
teltimony of my perfonal fentiments to re- 
ftore, as fen as poffible, peace and tran- 
quillit ty to Europe. In it I manifefted, in 
a fincere and open manner, my particular 
defire that the French nation might have a 
folid and durabie government, founded on 
the unfhaken bafis of juftice and humanity, 
which might enfure peace to Europe, and 
happinefs to Franc:. 

Novwthat the refult of this declaration 
is fo oppofite to the efieéts it ought to 
have produced, and which proves but too 
plainly that the fentiments which have 
digtated it have bcen mifunderitocd, it 
only remains for me to revoke it entirely, 
and to declare formally, that the ttate of 
war which fubfitts between the court of 
Vienna and the combined powers and 
France, is from this moment unhappily 
renewed. 

I find mytelf, therefore, forced, by the 
predommating influence of the circum- 
ttances which the molt guilty men perfilt 
in direSting ta the overthrow and detruc- 
tion of their country, to annul entirely my 
former declaration, and to make known, 
that a ftate of war to unfortunate being 
renewed, I have given the necefiary orders 
for commencing it, in concert with the 
aiited powers, with all the cnergy and 
vigour cf which vittorious armies are ca- 
pe able. 

The ceflation of the armiitice is the firtt 
hoitile ftep that the utortunate combina- 
tion of events has forced me to take. 

Theve will therefore only fubfitt, of my 
former declaration, the inviolable eng: age- 
ment, which J again renew with pleature, 
that the moit exact difcipline will be main- 
tained by my army upon the French ter- 
ritory, and that every breach thercof will 
be punifhed with the utmoft rigour. 

‘The fincerity and loyalty, which at all 
times have been the principle of my aéti- 
ons, chiige me to give to this new addrels 
to the French nation, ail the publicity of 
which it is fufceptible, to leave no doubt 
of the confequences that may refult from it. 

Given at the head-quariers at Mons, 
the gth af April 1793. 

The Prince de Copourc, 
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STATE PAPERS. 


Numeer TI. 


Manifefto of her Imperial Majelty the 


Emprefs of Russia, relative to the 
Partition of PoLaND. 


I Michael Krechetnicoff, general in 
chief, fenator, gencral-governor of ‘Tula, 
Kaluga, and the countries newly annexed 
from the Polifh republic to the Rufhan 
empire, commander of ail the armees there, 
&c. hereby make known, by the fupreme 
will and command of my moft gracious 
fovereign, her imperial majeity of all the 
Ruflias, to all the inhabitants in general 
of the countries now united for ever to the 
Ruffian empire from the Polifh republic. 

Her imperial majeily has hitherto taken 
in the affairs of Poland a part that has al- 
ways been tending to the intereit of both 
empires. It has not only been unfucceff- 
ful, but proved a fruitiefs burden ; 3 and 
her endeavours to maintain peace and frees 
dom among her neighbours, have been 
attended with innumerable lofies. 

Thirty years experience have evinced 
this, in the numerous internal difputes 
which have diftracted the Polifh repub- 
lic. Her imperial maijefiy has viewed 
their {uierings, in the countries and cities 
bordering on her empire, with great grict, 

confidering them as defcended from the 
fame race, and profefling the holy Chrif- 
tian religic m. 

Even at this moment, fome unworthy 
Poles, enemies to their country, have not 
been afhamed to approve the government 
ot the ungodly rebels in the king dom of 
France, and to requeft their aflittance to 
invelve their country alio in bloody civil 
wars. 

The true Chriftian religion, and the 
weli-being of the inhabitants of the above- 
mentioncd couniries, would fuffer from 
the introduétion of juch deteftable doc- 
irines, which tend to annihilate all the 
bonds of fociety, to overthrow all faiety, 
property, and p: volperit y+ Thefeenemies 
ot peace, fellowing the deteitable plan of 

the mob of rebels i in France, propagate 
their dogtrines threughourt Poland to the 
uunoeft of their power, which would de- 
«roy for ever their own and their neigh 
bours happineis. 

From thefe confiderations, her imperial 
majeity, my moit gracious milireis, as 
well to indemoity herfeif tor he: many 
lofies, as for the future iatety of hor em- 


pire and the Polith dominions, and iv: the 
cuit 
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eutting off at once, for ever, ail future 
difturbances and frequent changes of go- 
vernment, has been pleafed now to take 
under her fay, and to unite for ever to 
her empire, the following tra&s of land, 
with all their inhabitants ; namely, a line 
beginning at the village of Druy, on the 
Jeft bank of the river Dwina, at the corner 
of the border of Semigallia; thence ex- 
tending to Neroch and Dubrova, and fol- 
lowing the border of the voiwodthip of 
Vilna to Stolptfa, to Nefvij, and then to 
Pinfk ; and thence paffing Kunifh, be- 
tween Vifkero and Novegreble, near the 
frontier of Gallicia; thence to the river 
Dniefer ; and, laftly, running along the 
river, till it enters the old border of Rutiia 
and Poland at Jergetick. In itch man- 
ner, that all the cities and countries, 
within this line of demarcation, the new 
border of Rufiia and Poland, fhall, hence- 
forward, for ever, come under the f{ceptre 
of the Ruffian empire, and the inhabitants 
of all ranks whatever, be fubjeéts thereof. 

I being appointed by her imperial ma- 
jefly governor-general of thefe countries, 
by her fupreme order have to affure, in 
her facred name, and in her own words to 
all her imperial majetty’s new fubje&s, 
and now my beloved countrymen, that 
her moft gracious majelty is pleafed, not 
only to confirm and enfure to all the free 
and public exercifé of their religion, and 
full fecurity of property and pofleffion, 
but to unite and to affiliate them under her 
government, for the fame and glory of 
the whole Ruffian empire; an example of 
which is to be seen in her faithful fubjeSts 
the inhabitants of White Rufiia, now liv- 
ing in full peace and plenty under her wife 
and gracious dorainion, Further, that all 
and every one of them thal] enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of her old jubjects, 
and that from this day every denomination 
of the inhabitants enters on the full parti- 
cipation of thefe benefits through the whole 
extent of the Ruffian empire. 

Her imperial majelty expetts from the 
gratitude of her new fubjeéts, that they 
being placed, by her bounty, on an equa- 
lity with Ruffians, fhall, in return, tranf- 
fer the love of their former country to the 
new one, and live in future attached to fo 
great and generous an emprefs. 

I, theretore, now inform every perfon, 
from the higheit to the laweft, that, within 
one month, they mutt take the oath of al- 
legiance before the witneff’s whom I fhall 
appoint ; aud if any of the gentlemen, or 
other ranks, poffeffing real or immoveable 
property, regardleis of their own interef, 


fhould refule to take the oath prefcribed, 
three months are allowed for the fale of 
their immoveables, and their free departure 
over the borders ; after the expiration of 
which term, all their remaining property 
fhall be confifcated to the crown. 

The clergy, both high and low, as 
paftors of their flocks, are expeéted to fet 
the example in taking the oath ; and in the 
daily fervice in their churches, they muit 
pray for her imperial majefty, for her fuc- 
ceflor the great duke Paul Petrovitz, and 
for all the imperial family, according to 
the form which fhall be given them. 

In the above-mentioned folemn affur- 
ance concerning the free exercife of religion 
and undifturbed poffefiion of property, it 
is underftood that the Jews living in thefe 
countries united to the Ruffian empire, 
fhall remain on the former footing, proe 
teéted in their religion and property ; for 
her majefty's humanity will not permit 
them alone to be excluded from the bene~ 
its of her kindnefs, under the proteftien 
of God: fo long as they continue to live 
in peace, and puriue their trades like faithe 
ful fubie&ts, law and juftice fhall be ad- 
minifered, in the name of her imperial ma. 
jetty, in the proper places with the utmolt 
ftriftuefs and equity. 

I have further thought it needful to add, 
by order of her imperial majetty, that 
the troops fhall, as in their own country, 
be under the ftri€tett difcipline. Their 
taking poffeflion, therefore, of the various 
places, and changing the government, 
fhould not in the leaft alter the courfe of 
trade or living; for the increafe of the 
happinefs of the inhabitants in all parts is 
the intention of her imperial majelty. 

This manifefto fhall be read in all the 
churches on the 27th of this prefent month 
of March, regiftered in all the municipal 
books, and nailed up in proper places, for 
the general information; und that full 
credit may be given to it, I have, in 
confequence of the powers entruited ta 
me, figned it with my hand, and afixed 
the feal of my arms, at the head-quarters 
of the army under my command at Po- 

_ Jonna. (Signed) 
MIcHAEL KRECHETNICOFP, 


Number IIf, 
Manifefto of his Prusstan Mayesry 
relative to the Partition of Ponanp. 


Wea, Frederic William, by the grace 
of God, king of Pruflia, Xc. make 
known to the refpective fates, bishops, 
abbots, voiwodes, caltle-keepers, ttarotte, 
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chamberlains, and country judges; the 
knighthood, vafials, and nobles, the ma- 
giitrates and inhabirants of the cities, the 
ccuntrymen, and all the remainder of the 
{pivitual and f cular inhabitants of the 
voiwodthips of Pofen, Gneien, Kalish, 
Siradia, the city and monafery of C ento- 
clowa, the province of Wielun; the 
vojwodthip ot Lentichitz, the province of 
Cujavia, the province Doorzyn, the voi- 
wodthips of Rawa and Plotzk, &c. in the 
circ'¢ of th: boundaries, as likewile the 
cxies of Danizic and Thorn, hithrto in 
the poffeffion of the crown of Poland, our 
gracious will, :oyal grace, and all forts 
of good, and , ive them the following mott 
gr. cious notice : 

I: is univerially known that the Polihh 
nation never cealed to afford to the neigh- 
bouring powers, and chiefly to the Pruflian 
ftate, freqnent reafons of juft difcon ent. 
Not fatistied, (contrary to all rules of a 
gocd neighbourhood) with hurting the 
Pioiiian territory, by frequent invatio 
with molefing and ul-uling the fuhj 
on this fide the frontiers, and with almof 
continually refuting them juttice and law- 
ful {atisfaGtion; this nation have, be- 
fides, always butied theméelves with per- 
nicious plans, which mutt needs attra 
the attention of the neighbouring powers. 
'Thefe are matters of fact which could not 
efcape the eye of an attentive obierver of 
the late occurrences of Poland; but what 
chiefly excited the ferious conbderations of 
the neighbouring powers is, the fpirit of 
rebellion continually increafing in Poland, 
and the vilible influence which was ob- 
tained by thofe abominable exertions, by 
which ail civil, political, and religious 
ties would have been diffolved, and the 
inhabitants of Poland expofed to all the 
tremendous coniequences of anarchy, and 
plunged into miteries, the end of which 
could not be forefeen. 

If in every country the adoption and 
fpreading of fuch deitruétive principles is 
always attended with the lots of the tran- 
quilitty and happineis of its inhabitants, 
jis deliruciive confequences are the mere 
to be dreaded in a country like Poland, 
fince this nation have always diftinguithed 
themfelves by difturbances and- party fpi- 
rit, and are powerful enovgh of them- 
fel\es to become dangerous to their neigh- 
bours by- thefe difturbances, 

It would certainly miiitate again the 
firit rules of a found policy, as well as the 
duties incumbent on us tor the preferva- 
ticn of tranquillity in our dominions, if, 
in fuch a fiate of things in a neighbouring 
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great kingdom, we remained inaftive 
ipectators, and fhould wait for the pericd 
when the faétion feel themiclves ttrong 
enough to appear in public ; by which 
our own neighbouring provinces would be 
expofed to feveral dangers, by the conte. 
quences of the anarchy on our frontiers. 

We have, therefore, in conjunétion 
with her majefty the emprefs of Ruflia, 
and with the aflent of his majefly the Ro- 
man emperor, acknowledged, that the 
fafety of our {tates did require to fet to the 
republic of Poland fuch boundaries which 
are more compatible with her interior 
ftvength and fituation, and to facilitate 
to her the means of procuring, without 
prefudice of her liberty, a well-ordered, 
fod, and a&tive form of government, of 
majntaining herfelf in the undifturbed en- 
joyment of the fame, and preventing by 
theie means the difturbances which have 
fo often fhaken her own tranquillity, and 
endangered the {afety of her neighbours. 

In order to attain this end, and to pre- 
ferve the republic of Poland, from the 
dicadful cenfequences which muft be the 
refult of her internal divifions, and to 
reicue her from her utter ruin, but chiefly 
to withdraw her inhabitants from the hor- 
rors cf the deftru€tive doétrines which they 
are bent to follow ; there is, according to 
our thorough perfuafion, to which alfo her 
majetty the emprefs of all the Ruffias ac- 
cedes, no other means, except to incor- 
porate her frontier provinces into our 
ftates, and for this purpofe immediately to 
take poffeffion of the fame, and to pre- 
vent, in time, all misfortunes which 
might arife from the continuance of the 
reciprocal difturbances. 

Wherefore we have refolved, with the 
affent of her Ruffian majeity, to take pol- 
feffion of the above-mentioned diftricts of 
Poland, and alfo of the cities of Dantzic 
and Thorn, to the end of incorporaung 
them into our ftates. 

We herewith publicly announce our 
firm and unfhaken refolution, and expect 
that the Polifh nation will foon afiemble 
in the diet, and adopt the neceffary mea- 
fures to the end of {ettiing things in an 
amicable manner, and of obtaining the 
falutary end of fecuring to the republic of 
Poland an undiiturbed peace, and pre- 
ferving her inhabitants trom the terrible 
confequences of anarchy. At the fame 
time, we exhort the ftates ang! inhabitants 
of the diitriéts and towns which we have 
taken poficflion of, as already mentioned, 
both in a gracious and ferious manner, 
not to oppoie our commanders and sient 
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ordered for that purpofe, but rather trac- 
tably to fubmit to our government, and 
acknowledge us from this day forward as 
their lawful king and fovereign, ta be- 
have like loyal and obedient fubje&ts, and 
to renounce all connection with the crown 
of Poland. 

We doubt not that all whom this may 
concern, will attend to it with obedi- 
ence ; but in cafe, and contrary to all ex- 
peftation, fome one or other ftate and 
inhabitants of the faid diftriéts and towns 
fhould refufe to obey the contents of this, 
and not take the oath of allegiance, nor 
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fubmit to our government, or even at. 
tempt to oppofe our commanders and 
troops, fuch perfon or perfons have un- 
avoidably to expeét that the punifhments 
ufual in fuch cafes, fhall be inflifted upon 
them without any diftin&tion. 

In witnefs whereof we have fubfcribed 
this patent with our own hand, and caufed 
our royal feal to be fet to it, to be pub- 
lifhed in due place, and to be- publicly 
printed. 

Done at Berlin, the 25th of March 
1793+ 

. Freperic WILLIAM, (L. S.) 


THE THEATRE. 


oO’ Friday, May 10, anew mufical En- 
tertainment called The Mariners, 
was performed for the firft time, at the 
King’s theatre, Haymarket. It is the 
produétion of a gentleman of the corpora- 
tion of London, who has more than once 
ditinguifhed himt{elt by his public oratory. 
The characters were thus reprefented : 

Mr. Indigo, Mr. Suctt; Mizen, Mr. 
Bannifter, jun. Henry, Mr. Dignum ; 
Clover, Mr. Sedgwick Charles, Mr. 
Biand; Flintbourg, Mr. Wewitzer ; firtt 
Seaboy, Mits de Camp; fecond Seaboy, 
Matter Walth ; Trufty, Mr. Maddocks ; 
Landlord, Mr. Burton; Cauitic, Mr. 
Hollingfworth ; Chequer, Mr. Fawcett : 
— Sophia, Mrs. Crouch; Sufan, Mifs 
Collins; Bell, Mifs Heard; Julia, Mifs 
Menage. 

Mr. Indigo, a wealthy old man, has 
retired to an eftate on the weitern coalt of 
England, and has a child (Julia) under 
the care of Sophia, an orphan daughter of 
a relation. Harry Welling, his nephew, 
taking a fancy to Sophia, difpleafes him, 
and is fent to Lifbon to divert his attec- 
tions. Charles Indigo, his fon, is in the 
army, and is fecretly im love with Sufan, 
one of the daughters of a neighbouring 
farmer. It is about the time of Harry's 
expected return from Lifbon that the piece 
opens, when the veifel is fhipwrecked on 
the coaft near his uncle’s houfe ; and two 
of the feaboys fupplicate afliftance at Clo- 
ver’s houfe, who immediately goes to their 
relief, and faves Harry Welling’s life. 
Mizen, one of the mariners, has fought 
relief at the houfe of Mr. Indigo, who 
foon difcovers it to be the thip by;which 
his nephew was expetted, but finding that 
all are faved, goes to the club in the neigh- 
bouring village, who are in great anxiety 
about the landing of the French. The 


fecond act opens with the inhabitants 
karaing the military exexcife of their neigh- 





bour Flintbourg the farrier, who prides 
hirnfelf upon having ferved formerly in the 
wars in Germany. Sophia now learns 
from Mizen that Henry 1s fafe, and waits 
in the garden for his wonted fignal. Mizen 
in his way trom Sophia intercepts Charles 
Indigo endeavouring to force Sufan Clo- 
ver to a poit-chaife, and refcues her. 
Henry :s fcarcely in the garden with So- 
phia, before the return of Mr. Indigo, 
who, warm from his club, is on his knees 
to Sophia, when his fon Charles furprifes 
him, and Harry avails himfelf of that 
fituation to come forward. This difco- 
very forwards his interett with his uncle, 
who confents to his union with Sophia, 
and fends for Clover and his family to 
make up a dance; Fanny, who had been 
difguifed as a feaboy to follow her lover 
Mizen to fea, now difcovers Mizen to be 
fafe, when he returns with Sufan to the 
cottage, and unable longer to conceal her 
difguife from him, difclofes the fecrer. 
Charles finding his fcheme of running off 
with Sufan fruftrated, propofes marriage, 
and thus a triple alliance is concluded and 
celebrated by mirth and feltivity in Mr. 
Indigo’s houfe, which concludes this little 
piece, which was well received by a nu- 
merous and genteel audience. 

On Saturday, May 11, a new mufical 
Farce, called Sprics of LaureL, was 
performed at Covent-garden theatre. The 
embarkation of the guards for Holland, 
under the command of the duke of York, 
furnifhed fome little aéts of military ar- 
dourand fome amorous incidents, of which 
the writer of this farce (Mr. O'Keeffe) 
has availed himielf. 

Its texture is flight: but the dialogue 
has humour ; the mufic is charaéterittic ; 
and the allufions to the fpirit and occurs 
rences of the times, are acceptable and 
popular. , 
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CONTINENTAL ADVICES. 


Dantzic, April 2. 

1% confequence of the preliminary capitu- 

lation agreed on between our magiftrates 
and lieut.-general Von Raumer, the Pruf- 
fian troops took pofleffion of the gates and 
advanced works of this fortrefs on the 27th 
ef March, During the furrender, a‘part 
of the garrifon revolted. Supported by 
the mob, they took pojieflion of the inner 
ramparts, and dicharged their cannon and 
fevall arms on the Pruffian troops. But 
this infurreétion was quelled in a few 
hours, with the lofs ot fourteen men killed 
on both fides ; and the imprifenment of 
the ringleaders, and otlcr falutary regu- 
lutions, have effe¢ied a complete rettoration 
of tranquillity. Nor have we any thing 
to fear even from the furrender of the city 
itielf, which is to follow in a few days, 
becaute the guns have been removed from 
the inner ramparts, and the Polifh garri- 
fon is compleiely difarmed. 

Tournay, May 3. On the firit inftant, 
the French attacked the advanced pofts of 
the left wing of the combined army, but 
were repulfed in all their attempts. On 
the fame morning, the French alfo attack- 
ed the advanced polis on the center, but 
were there likewife repulled. They fuf- 
fered in theie feveral engagements a con- 
fideyabie lots both of men and cannon.— 
Lond. Gaz. 


Extra& of a letter from colonel fir James 
Murray, bart. adjutant-general to the 
forces under the command of his royal 
highnefs the duke of York, to Mr. 
fecretary Dundas, dated Tournay, May 
10, 17936 
In con‘equence of the movements of the 

enemy, which gave reafon to expeét an at- 

tack upon the Auftrian and Pruffian pofts, 
his royal highnefs determined to march in 
the morning of the 8th to their fupport. 

He arrived about fix o'clock at the camp 

of Maulde, with the brigade of guards, 

and a battalion of the tenth regiment of 

Hanoverian infantry. ‘The Pruilian ge- 

neral was by this means enabled to rem- 

force himfelf, at St. Amand and the ad- 
joining wood, with the troops which had 
cccupied that important pofition. 

The attack commenced about feven 
o'clock. It was directed againit the poits 
occupied by general Clairfait, which ex- 
tend from the Scheld to the Abbaye de 
Vicogne, and the Pruffian corps which 
defends the wood in the front of the 


high road, leading from that place to St. 
Amand. 

To thefe points were direéted the whole 
efforts of the French army, which had 
been previoully reinforced by all they could 
bring together trom every quarter. Ge- 
neral Knobelfdorff, having been under the 
necetlity of fending a confiderabie part of 
his troops to fupport the Auftrians at the 
Abbaye de Vicogne, his royal highnets, 
about five o'clock, left two battalions in 
the camp at Maulde, and marched with 
the Colditream, the flank battalion, and 
that of the third reziment, to his fupport. 
Whren the battalion oi the Coldftream, 
which was upon the left, arrived, the ene- 
my had nearly reached the road; they al- 
ready commanded it, to a great degree, 
by their fire: the guns attached to the 
battaiion were placed upon it, and, by a 
well-@irected and well-fupported fire, kept 
the battery which was oppoted to them in 
check, and did confiderable execution. 

The battation advanced into the wood, 
attacked and drove the enemy before them : 
in going forward they became unfortus 
nately expofed to the fire of a battery, 
from which they iuffered feverely. They 
fell back to their pofition at the edge of the 
wood, which they maintaiaed for the rett 
ef the day, notwithitanding a heavy can- 
nonade ; the enemy made no attempt to 
approach thers. Nothing can exceed the 
fpirit and bravery difplayed by the men 
and officers of the battalion upon this oc- 
cafion ; nor is fefs praife due to the ala- 
crity and intrepidity with which the other 
battalions advanced into aétion. Ticy 
took different pofitions in the wood, where 
they were at times expofid to a fevere can- 
nonade, from which, however, they re- 
ceived fittle injury, the direction of the 
fire being in gencval aboye them, ‘There 
were feen this mornmg between forty and 
fifty of the French lying dead upon the 
{pot upon which th fre of the Colditream 
and of its guns had bcen direéted. Major- 
general Lake commanded the battalions 
which weht into astion; and his royal 
highnefs declared that he was much in- 
debited to him for his exertions, 

The importance of the fervice rendered 
by his majetty’s troops upon this day has 
been acknowledged, in the ftrongeit and 
moft explicit terms, by the generals of the 
different armies ; and if by their timely 
co operation the enemy were prevented 
from fadvancing upon the high road, it 
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eannot be doubted that they contributed, 
in a very great degree, to fecure the for- 
tune of the day. 

At the Abbaye de Vicogne and the vil- 
lage of Raimes the ation continued, with 
almoft equal and unremitting violence, 
till eight o’clock in the evening : general 
Clairtait was every where fucceisful in 
maintaining his ground ; the enemy, how- 
ever, though baflled and defeated in their 
purpole, remained in the woods within a 
very finall diftance of his pofts. During 
the aétion they cannonaded the Pruffian 
camp near St. Amand, —I am not exally 
informed what meafures they took in order 
to keep the prince of Cobourg in check, 
but it appears that nothing of moment 
paffed in that quarter. 

Upon the following day, the gth, there 
was little firing, and it was not known 
what might be the intention of the enemy. 
His royal highnefs thought it therefore 
proper to let the troops remain till ihe 
evening at St. Amand and Maulde: every 
thing being quiet, and intelligence having 
been received that the troops oppofed to 
general Knobelf{dorff were retreating, they 
began their march from Tournay, but he 
was {topped at the village of Maulde by a 
meflage from general Clairfait, informing 
him that the enemy had erected batteries 
all aiong his front, as well as upon fome 
part of general Knobelfdorff’s, which, if 
they weve allowed to complete and to pof- 


fefs, it would become extremely difficult 
for him to maintain his pofition, His 
royal highnefs immediately ftopped the 
march of the troops, and went himfelf to 
St. Amand, where he was met by gene- 
ral Clairfait and general Knobelfdorff. It 
was agreed that the Auftrians and Pruf- 
fians fhould affault the whoie of the bat- 
teries at day-break, while his royal high- 
neis retained poffeffion of the camp of 
Maule. 

This was done accordingly, and had 
the detired fuccefs. Theenemy had with- 
trawn their cannon in the night; but 
they were entirely driven from the batte- 
ries, feveral killed, and upward of 100 
prijoners taken, with a very inconfider- 
able lofs. Thus defeated upon every oc- 
cafion, the enemy {eem to have entireiy 
abandoned their deign : the body which 
came from Lifle, has fallen back upon 
Orchies. There was firing to-day at one 
of general Clairfait’s polts, but nothing 
which had the appearance of a ferious at- 
tack. By the account of deferters and 
prifoners, they loft 4,000 men upon the 
$th.—General Dampiere is faid to have 
received a wound, of which he is fince 
dead. 

The troops arrived this evening in their 
former quarters. 

The Auftrians had upward of 500 killed 
and wounded, and the Pruflians 300, on 
the 8th.—Loud, Gaz. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Whitehall, May 27. 

CArtain Craufurd, aide de camp to his 

his royal highneis the duke of York, 
arrived here yeiterday evening, with a dif- 
patch from tir James Murray, bart. adju- 
tant-general to the forces under the com- 
mand of his royal highnefs, of which the 
following is a copy. 


Sir, Famars, May 25, 1793+ 

T am happy to have the honour of in- 
forming you, that the combined forces, 
under the command of the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg and of his royal highnets, have 
deteated the eneruy, and driven them from 
the ttrong camp ot Famars. 

A body of tixteen battalions, viz. the 
brigade of Britith, two battalions of Hano- 
veiian guards, two battalions ct Hanove- 
rian grenadiers, and eight battalions of 
Auttrian infantry, with fix fyuaarons of 
Britith ught dragoons, four of Hanoverian 
and eight of Auttrian cavalry, with a great 
proportion of heavy artillery, aflembled 


very carly in the morning of the 23d, un- 
der the command of his royal highnefs. 
They were to arrive at day-break upon 
the Bank of the Ronelle, near the village 
of Ortie, to eitablith bridges to pafs the 
river, and turn the right of the enemy. 
Another column, of neayly equal force, 
under general Ferraris, was deltined to 
aitack the works which had been thiown 
up upon the right bank of the Ronelle, 
and, after carrying them, to fecond the 
operations of his royal hightiefS as cir- 
cumitances might dire&t : a column, un- 
der the command of general Colioredo, 
was cmployed to obferve Valenciennes ; 
another, under general Otto, to cover 
Quefiioy. ‘Phe enemy attempted an at. 
tack upon the latter, in which they were 
reputed, with the lois of three picces of 
cannon : two were taken by a detachment 
of huffars. A thick fog oceafioned fome 
delay in the advance of thetroops. Upon 
their approach to the Ronelie feveral bar- 
teries were opened from the oppolite fide, 

but 
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but from fuch a diftance as to produce little 
wifect. 

They were anfwered and kept in awe 
by the Auftrian and Hanoverian heavy 
artillery. After fome time fpent in can- 
nonading, two divifions of huflars pafled 
the river without oppofition at a ford in 
the villageof Merfhe. His royal highnefs 
ordered the brigade of guards, two batta- 
lions of Auftrian infantry, fix fquadrons 
of Britifh, and two of Hanoverian light 
cavalry, to purfue the fame route, in or- 
der to tak@ the batteries in flank, and fe- 
cure a paflage for the reft of his troops. 
This movement had the defired fuccels ; 
the enemy retreated from all their pofts, 
falling back upon a redoubt which they 
had thrown up upon the commanding 
heights behind the village of Famars, 

General Ferraris, after cannonading 
fome time, attacked, upon this fide, and 
carried the entrenchments by affault. The 
troops of the different nations dilplayed 
the utmoft firmnefs and intrepidity im this 
arduous undertaking. The Britith troops, 
who had this opportunity of diftinguithing 
themfelves, were the brigade of the line, 
viz. the 14th and 53d regiments, with the 
battalion formed from their light infantry 
and grenadier companies, commanded by 
major-general Abercromby*. Linclofea 
return of their lofs. Seven pieces of can- 
non and near 200 prifoners were taken in 
the redoubts. Some {quadrons of French 
cavalry appearing at this time, and threat- 
ening the flank of the infantry, though 
fuperior in number, they were attacked 
with the greateft valour by the regiment of 
Hanoverian garde de corps. ‘The conteft 
was of the fevereit kind: the {quadrons 
mixed with one another, and the French 
were defeated, though not without confides - 
able lofs to the garde de corps ; the regiment 
had, upon that and other occafions, three 
othcers killed, one taken, and four wound- 
ed, and 67 killed and wounded, non-com- 
miffioned officers and privates. The rett 
of the Hanoverian troops loft about 35 
men killed and wounded. 

His royal highnefs advanced with a part 
of the troops to a hollow way, within a 
fmall diftance of the works 5 but obterv- 
ing, from the difpofition of the enemy, 
that they could not be carried at that time 
without confiderable fofs, from -which no 
proportionable benefit would arife, he 
thought it better to defer the attack till 
next morning at day-break, approaching 
and turning them in the night. 


The enemy, apprehenfive of the confe. 
quences of fuch a movement, abandoned 
the works as foon as it was dark, and 
withdrew into Valenciennes. This im- 
portant pofition is now occupied by his 
royal highnefs, who has been joined by 
the reft of his column. 

It appears that the French generals, 
forefeeing they could not defend the paf- 
fage of the Ronelle, and unwilling to rifk 
the event of a decifive engagement in fo 
confined a fituation as that between the 
Ronelle and the Scheld, made early pre- 
paration for retreat. They pafled the 
Scheld, and were feen marching toward 
Denain. Captain Craufurd, aide de camp 
to his royal highnefs, obferving a column 
of baggage, which was proceeding toward 
the river, took two fquadrons of the r1th 
regiment of light drageons, though the 
convoy was at that time rather in the rear 
of their own works, and attacked and dif- 
perfed the troops who efcorted it, killed 
and wounded between fifty and fixty, took 
fifty-fix prifoners, and eight waggons and 
thirty horfes. The enemy advanced in 
force from the camp, and attempted to cut 
off the detachment ; they however effegted 
their retreat with the lofs of only three men 
killed, and three horfes. The enterprize 
and good conduét of captain Craufurd 
upon this occation, as weil as the behavi- 
our of the men and officers of the 11th 
regiment of light dragoons, has been 
highly approved of by his royal high- 
nels. ‘ ¥ 

General Clairfait, upon his fide, at- 
tacked and esrried the heights of Anzain, 
a poit of the utmott confequence, which, 
toa certain degree, overlooks the citadel 
of Valenciennes, and which completes the 
invefiinent of the place. 

In this manner, with a lofs of men, 
which mutt be deemed very inconfiderzble 
when compared with the importance of the 
objeét which has been attained, have the 
enemy been obiiged to abandon a pofition 
upon which they had placed great reliance, 
which they had occupied long, and forti- 
fied with care, and to leave Valenciennes 
and Conde to their fate. 

Ta the variety of attacks which took 
place, I cannot at this moment ftaie with 
precilion the lofs upon either fide: that of 
the combined armies is very {mall upon 
this fide of the Scheld, not above 250 men 
Kilied and wounded : that of general Ciar- 
fait’s corps by Anzain was more conticer- 
able than any other, and equal perhaps to 


at 


* The Hanoverians were the 4th and roth regiments, and third battalion of grena- 


diers, Licutenant-general Walinoden, commanded the Britifh and Haneverian:. 
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the whole. That of the enemy was un- 
queftionably much greater. 

Captain Craufurd, who carries this let- 
ter, will explain any further particulars of 
which you may be defirous to be in- 
formed. I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) James Murray. 


- The right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 29. 

ONE of the hientenants belonging to 

the Edgar, of 74 guns, detached trom 
rear-admiral Gell’s divifion of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, arrived at the admiralty 
on Saturday morning, with difpatches 
from the admiral, containing advices of 
the capture of the General Dumourier 
French privateer, which, afier cruifing in 
the Bay of Bifcay, for fome days, fell in 
with a Spaniih regilter-thip from Porto 
Bello, freighted with dollars and gold in- 
gots. Tlie latter ‘fhip had fallen a prize 
to the enemy, and was within a few hours 
of Breft when firit feen by admiral Gell. 
On fignal “yet made to chace, the dex- 
terity of Englith feamanfhip foon cut off 
the profpeét of the enemy to reach a French 

t 


On the general Dumourier being board- 
ed, there were found in her 685 chefts of 
dollars, befide fome valuable packages, to 
the amount of between two and three hyn- 
dred thoufand pounds ; and on board the 
re-captured regifter fhip, there remained 
property to an amount that make the 
whole of her cargo little fhort of one mil- 
lion. The dollars, which were taken out 
of her were removed principally to lighten 
and affift her failing. Both fhips have 
been brought in by the Edgar. This 
capture was made off cape Finifterre, in 
lon. 22. W. lat. 44. N. 


May 9. 

Yefterday, Mr. Ridgway, book(eller, 
was brought into the court of king’s 
bench, to receive fentence for the publica- 
tion of three libels of which he kad been 
convicted ; namely, The Jockey Club, 
Paine’s Addrefs to the Addreffers, and 
the Rights of Man ; when the court fen- 
tenced him to be imprifoned two years in 
Newgate for the firft ; at the expiration of 
which to be imprifoned another year, and 
to pay a fine of tcol. for the fecond ; and 
for the third, the farther imprifonment of 
one year, with another fine of 100!.— 
tir. Symonds was then fentenced to pay 


— 
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Return of the killed and wounded of the 
fecond brigade of the Britith infantry, 
commanded by major-general Aber- 
cromby, in the aétion of the 23d of 
May 1793- 


One drummer, one rank and file, itl- 
ed; two ferjeants, and twelve rank and 
file, wounded. 


CHRONICLE. 


a fine of rool. for having publithed The 
Jockey Club, and to be imprifoned one 
year in Newgate, from the expiration of 
his former fentence of two years tor the 
prenciion of the Rights of Man; and 
or the Addrefs to the Addreffers, he was 
fentenced to the farther imprifonment of 
one year, and another fine of rool. Af- 
ter which, he was to find fecurity for five 
years, for his good behaviour, himfelf in 
sool. and twoothers in2sgol. each. Mr. 
Ridgway was likewife to find the fame fe- 
curity. 
May 14. 

Yefterday Robert Mackreth, efq. M.P. 
was brought to receive the fentence of the 
court of king’s bench, for having fent a 
challenge to fir John Scott, the attorney 
general ; when the court fentenced Mr. 
Mackreth to fix weeks imprifonment, and 
to pay a fine of rool. 

May 15. 

Yefterday morning, from half pat four 
to near fix o'clock, 21 waggons, loaded 
with the treafure from on board the Spa- 
nith regiiter fhip taken by the Dumourier 
privateer, and retaken by a frigate of ad- 
miral Gell’s fleet, arrived at the Tower, 
under an efcort of a detachment of horfe, 
and accompanied oy foe naval officers, 
and Britith tars. They were received by 
the governor, officers, and garrifon under 
arms, and conduéted to the parade with 
drums beating, colours flying, and the 
whole band of mufic playing. The Bri- 
tith flag flew triumphantly over the tri-co- 
loured one of France upon every wag- 
gon, and a vait concourfe of people lined 
the roads and ftreets. 

May 16. 

His majefty has granted a free pardon 
to Mary Bryant, otherwife Broad, the 
woman who efcaped from Botany Bay 
along with feveral male convidis. 

May 17. 

Yefterday was Held the anniverfary 
meeting of the Sons of the Clergy ; at 
which were prefent, the right hon. the 

3 D loid- 
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lord-m:yor, his grace the archbifhop of 
Canter! ury, prefident ; his grace the arch- 
bifhop of York; lords Thurlow and Field- 
ing ; bithops of London, Peterborough, 
Litchfield & Coventry, Lincoln, Salif- 
bury, St. David's, Gloucefter, Carlifle, 
Briftol, ard Exeter; aldermen Clarke, 
Wright, Gill, Pickett, Boydell, Skinner, 
Glynn, and Langtten ;_ fheriffs ‘Tebbs 
and Brandon; fir William Dolben, fir 
Richard Kaye, and George Byng, efq. 
with many of the clergy and gentry. The 
fermon was preached by the rev. Griffith 
Griffith, A. M. reétor of St. Mary le 
Bow, London, domeftic chaplain to his 
grace the archbifhop of Canterbury, from 
the epiitle to the Galatians, chap. vi. ver. 
2. ‘ Bear ye one another’s burthens, and 
fo fulfil the law of Chrift.’ 
Colleétion at the cathedral on 1. s. d. 
Tuefday - - 92 50 
Ditto yefterday s- » 28f Go 
Ditto at Stat. hall, yefterday 578 6 6 


851 ir 6 

On the roth inftant, the trial at the 
bar in the court of exchequer, Dublin, 
John Flood, efq. verfus the provoft and 
fellows of Trinity college, was determined 
in favour of Mr. Flood. By this decifion 
a property of 4oool. per annum reverts 


to that gentleman, which by the will of 
the late Henry Flood, efq. had been be- 
queathed to cultivate the ftudy of the Irifh 
language. 


May 24. 

Plymouth, May 21. On the 12th inft. 
the Surprife cutter privateer of London, of 
twelve guns, fell in with a French Eatft 
Indiaman, mounting twelve guns, with 
forty-two men, whom fhe engaced for two 
hours and a half, when the Refolution 
lugger privateer, of Guernfey, captain Le 
Lacheur, of fourteen guns, alfo came up, 
and engaged her, which continued for five 
hours longer; during which time the 
French fought defperately, but were at 
leacth obliged to ftrike to the privateers 
in ight of the French coaft ; and the is 
this evening arrived with the Surprife, and 
fate at anchor in Hamoaze. She is valued 
at 150,000). 

Portimouth, May 22. This forencon 
the following fhips, under the command 
of lord Hood, failed from Spithead for the 
Mediterranean, viz. 

Victory 100 guns, Bedford 74, Berwick 
74, Robutt 74, Leviathan 74, Captain 74, 
Ardent 64, St. Alban’s 64, Phaeton 38, 
L’Aimable 32, Juno 32, Caitor 32, Mer- 
maid 32, Tartar 28, Amphitrite 24, Vul- 
can 14, Conflagration (frefhip) 14, Wea- 
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zel 12, Tifiphone12, Dolphin (hofpital- 
thip) Camei (ttorefhip. ) 

Alfo failed under their convoy the fol 
lowing Eatt Indiamen ; the Prince William 
Henry, Dundas ; Lord Thurlow, Thomp- 
fon; William Pitt, Mitchell; Barwell, 
Welladvice; Earl of ,Oxford, White; 
Ofterley, Foy; Fort William, Simpfon ; 
London, Grant ; Glatton, Drummond ; 
Houghton, Hudfon ; Marquis of Lanf- 
down, Tolme ; Pigot, Ballantyne ; Hill- 
fborough, Brown; Ceres, Stevens ; and 
the Earl of Abergavenny, ———. 

May 28. 

Yefterday, Mr. John Froft was con- 
vi&ted before the court of king’s-bench, 
of having uttered certain feditious words, 
at the Percy coffee-houfe, on the Sth of 
November Jaft ; namely, ¢ I am for equa- 
lity and no king: the conttitution of this 
country is a bad one;’ and for having 
added, on being afked whether he meant no 
— in England, £ Yes, no king in Eng- 
and.’ 


WEST INDIES. 


Kingfton, Jamaica, February 2. The 
Providence frigate, captain Bligh, and the 
Affittance brig, captain Portlock, are ar- 
rived here from Otaheite, whence they 
failed on the r9th of laft July. Captain 
Bligh could gain no intelligence of the 
mutineer Chriftian and his accomplices. 


BIRTHS. 
HE R imperial majefty, a fon and heir, 
named Ferdinand Charles Leopold 
Jofeph Francis Marcellin. 
Lady Eleanor Dundas, a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
CIR William Wake, bart. to mifs Gam- 
bier, daughter of the late admiral 
Gambier. 

Henry Berkeley Portman, efq. to the 
hon. mifs Lucy Dormer, daughter of lord 
Dormer. 

Captain Gage, brother to vifcount Gage, 
to mifs Milbanke, daughter of J. Mil- 
banke, e1q. of Wimpole-ftreet. 

Vilcount Miffington, fon of the earl of 
Portmore, to lady Mary Elifabeth Bertie, 
only daughter to the duke of Ancafter. 

Captain Sproule, of the royal artillery, 
to mifs Louifa Halliday, youngelt daugh- 
ter of the iate Simon Halliday, efq. of 
Weftcomb-park, Kent. 

DEATHS. 
ON. mils Fairfax 
Sir Michael Malcolm, bart. 

Lady of fir Berney Brograve, bart. 

Thomas Brograve, efq.—fecond fon of 
Sir Eerney Biograve, bart. 

John 
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John Chetwynd Talbot Chetwynd, earl 
Talbot. 

Lady Ducie. 
PROMOTIONS. 
Rat hon. Robert Hobart—a privy- 

counfellor. 

John earl of Chatham, Charles George 
lord Arden, Samuel lor ! Hood, hon. John 
Thomas Townfhend, Alan Gardner, John 
Smyth, and Charies Small Pybus, efqrs. 
—Lords of the admiralty. 

Hon. Ann Murray, and the hon. Mar- 
jery Murray, davighters of the late vifcount 
Stormont —to rank as the daughters of 
earls. 

John earl of Chatham, Cliarles George 
lord Arden, Samuei lord Hood, Alan 
Gardner, John Smyth, Charles Small 
Pybus, and Philip Aifleck, e(qrs.—Lords 
of the adinirelty. 

John Smith Burges, efq.—a baronet. 

William earl of Darlington—Lord 
lieutenant of Durham. 

Francis Baring, efq.— a baronet. 

Wiiliain lord Auckland of the kingdom 
of Irciand—Baron Auckland of Weit 
Auckland, in the county of Durham. 

Right hon. lieutenant-general Robert 
Coninghame—Commander in chief in 
Treland. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GAZETTE. 
APRIL 27. 
D's7 Foreft, of Abington-ftreet, wine- 
merchant. 

John Wadley, of Brewer- ftreet, Goldens 
fquare, ciecfemonger. 

William Hunt, of Hackney, wheel- 
wright. 

James Nowlan, of Church-row, Ald- 
gate, foap- boiler, (:rading under the firm 
of Megrah and Nowlan.) 

Ephraim Hetherington, of Capel-court, 
Bartholomew-lane, merchant. 

Joha Badger, of Bolton-in-le-moors, 
Lancafhire, machine-maker. 

Samuei Dutton, and jofe~ph Hopley, of 
Liverpool, woollen-drapers. 

Alexander Murray, of South-fhiclds, 
Durham, baker. 

John Cowie, of Parliament-ftreet, feedf- 
man. 

Richard Blake, of Briftol, infurance- 
broker. 

William Wheeler, of Bath, carpenter. 

Thomas Thorn, and Thomas Scarif- 
brick, of Liverpool, merchants. 

Thomas Boulton, of Aldgate, inn- 
holder. 

Charles Baker, of Romiey, in Hants, 
oil-leather-dreffer, — 
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Richard Wilfon, of Ribchefter, in Lan- 
cafhire, cotton-manufa&turer. 

Henry Cooke, of Briftol, merchant. 

Henry Woodroffe, of Southampton, 
carpenter. 

Mark Warcupp, of South Audley- 
ftreet, Grofvenor-{quare, dealer. 

Baron Abraham, of Heneage-freet, 
Duke’s-place, merchant. 

Robert Fither, and Henry Bragg, of 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, merchants. 

Thomas Clifford, of Blackdown-mill, 
Lallington, in Warwickhhire, mealman. 

William Jackfon, and Thomas Payne, 
of Coventry, ribbon-manufa&urers. 

George Witty, of New Malton, in 
Yorkthire, horfe-deaier. 

Benjamin Tucker, of Briftol, builder. 

Samuel Kent, and Robert Fabian, of 
Cowes, Ifleof Wight, fhip builders. 

Samuel Livefley, of Liverpool, brick- 
layer. . 

Charles Clement, of Sheffield, in York- 
fhire, merchant. 

George Richardfon, of Mount-pleas 
fant, Middleiex, coach carver. 

APRIL 30. 

John Colhoun, of Rood-lane, Fen-- 
church-ftreet, coal-merchant, (carrying 
on trade in the firm of Brown and Col- 
houn.) 

William Dixon, of Worcetter-ftreet, 
Southwark, victuailer. 

Thomas Allan, of Chatham, in Kent, 
fhopkeeper. 

John Yeates, of Henrietta-ftreet, Co- 
vent garden, linen-draper. 

Richard Williamfon, of Wood-ftreet, 
Cheapfide, druggitt. 

Alexander Scott, of Charles-ftreet, St. 
Mary-le-bonne, linen-draper. 

John Jardine, of Chichetter, in Suffex, 
linen-draper. 

Henry Briant, of St. George, Middle- 
fex, wharfinger. 

William Jonathan Eade, of Wood- 
ftreet, ironmonger. 

Richard Seymour Burges, of South- 
ftreet, Middletex, coal-merchant. 

Jofeph Day, of Kirhy-ftreet, Hatton. 
garden, Birmingham-faétor. 

Henry Fletcher, of Upton-upon-Severn, 
in Worcetterfhire, cornfactor. 

Harry Priddey, of Droitwich, in 
Wore. tterfhire, fait-merchant. 

Patrick Brennan, of St. Anne, Lime- 
houfe, foap boiler. 

John Lathy, of Honiton, in Devon- 
fhire, fergemaker. 

James Wiles, of Frampton-upon-Se- 
vern, in Gloucetterihire, ihopkeeper. 

3 D2 Edward 
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Edward Clode, of Newgate-ftreet, um- 
brella-maker. 

Thomas Mitchell, of Hatton-court, 
Threadneedle-ftreet, merchant. 

George Watfon, of Briitol, merchant. 

John Hoad, of Fareham, Hants, taylor, 

Joteph Child, of Rom{ey Extra, Hants, 
mialtiter. / 

James Keifon, of Briftol, linen-draper, 
(farviving partner of Edward Hoare, de- 
ccaled, carvying on bufinefS under the firm 
of Edward Hoare, and Co.) 

James Shaw, ard Thomas Ridley, of 
Daventry, in Northamptonfhire, bankers. 

Joteph James, of Studley, in War- 
wickihire, lhopkeeper. 

John Grundy, of Horwich, in Lanca- 
hhire, whitfter. 

John Finch, of Kerfey, in Suffolk, 
yain-maker, 

May 4. 

John Hawkins, of Gracechurch-{treet, 
wooilen-draper. 

John Roderick Smith, of Wellclofe- 
fyuare, liquor-merchant. 

Samuel Lay, of Coid-harbour, 
Leonard, Shoreditch, cowkeeper. 

John Cheavens, of St. Catherine-lane, 
victualler. 

John Mortimer, of Bafinghall-ftreet, 
faor. 

Stephen Barber, and Samuel Barber, of 
Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, bill-brokers. 

Jofeph Bell, of Bunhill-row, watch- 
maker. 

George Sargent, of Coilege-hill, look- 
ing-glals- manufacturer. 

Robert Fergifon, of Hammerfmith, 
taylor. 

John Boyes, of Portfmouth, mercer. 

George Hod{fon, of Chetter, foap-bo'ler. 

Thomas Bonfil, of Blackman-ftreet, 
Southwark, upholilerer. 

Matthew Heath, of Rochefter, in Kent, 
invholder. 

Abraham Abraham, of Pool, merchant. 

Rictiard Carrer, of Briftol, curler. 

George James, of Briftol, carpenter. 

Jothua Collier, of Mark-lane, oilman. 

William Richardfon, of Newcaftle- 
fiveet, in the Strand, upholflerer. 

Charles M‘Carthy, of Brittol, jeweller, 

Robert Evered, of Thames-ftreet, 
boulting-cloth- weaver, 

William Strother, of Canterbury-place, 
Lambcth, coal-merchain. 

Richard Roper, of ihe Minories, jinen- 
draper. 

William Horwell, of Broad-ftreet, 
Bicomfbury, checfemenger. 

Woalliam Patten, of Oxford-ftreet, ha- 


beiduthe. 
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Edward Wardell, of Guildford, in 
Surry, wine-merchant. 

Henry Davenport, of Yarwell, 
Northamptenfhire, merchant. 

John Wingate, of Briftol, woolftapler. 

Wiliam Burtord, of Minchinhampton, 
in Gloucefterfhire, clothier. 

Mary Brandwood, of Great Bolton, in 
Lancafhire, fhopkeeper. 

Robert Jones, of Briftol, carpenter. 

Thomas Jones, of Birmingham, gro- 
cer 


in 


John M‘Candlifh, of Manchefter, dyer. 
ugh Robins, of Sidmouth, in Devon- 
fhire, merchant. 


May 7. 

Thomas Zenogle, of Milk-ftreet, linen- 
diaper. 

Thomas Chriftie, of New-ftreet, Co~ 
vent-garden, haberdafher. 

Beniamin Taylor, of Lombard-ftreet, 
watch-maker. 

Robert Jamefon and Thomas Jamefon, 
of Ironmonger-lane, merchants. 

Arthur Maxwell, of Richmond, Surry, 
mariner. 

William Argent, of Colchefter, Effex, 
baize- maker. 

John Hughes, of St. Catherine’s, pro- 
vifion factor. 

William Stanton, of Shrewfbury, tim- 
ber-merchant. 

Jacob Lea, of Longport, in Stafford. 
fhire, potter. 

_ Francis Boyer, of the Haymarket, 
vintner. 

Thomas Weatherburn Eden, of New- 
caftle-upon-Tyne, upholfterer. 

Thomas Pope the yqunger, of Briftol, 
carpenter. 

William Clark, (partner with William 
Morris and James Stecle) of Ewood, 
Hallingden, Lancafhire, callico-printer. 

William Morris, (partner with James 
Stele and William Clark) of Manchefter, 
callico-printer. 

John Leadley, of Wakefield, in York- 
fhire, thopkeeper. 

James Albon, of Bocking, in Effex, 
ironmonger. 

Philip Chell, of Manchefter, machine- 
maker. 

William Banton, of Manchefter, linen- 
draper. 

John Cottingham, of Wigan, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-manufa&turer, 

May 11. 

Webfter Gillman, of Rochefler, Kent, 
bookfeller. 

Caleb Withall, of Oxford-ftreet, hard- 
wareman. 

John Bell, of the Strand, bookfeller. 

: , George 
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‘George Johnfon, of Mount-ftreet, Han- — Richard Marfhal, of Hapton, Lanca- 


over-fquare, hofier. fhire, cheefemonger. 

John Carleton, of Holbeck-hall, in Ifaac Webb Horlock, William Ander- 
Weltmorland, cotton-fpinner. fon, and Caleb Jones, of Bath, bankers. 

John Fowler, of Coventry, leather- John Hammond, of Whitechapel, corn- 
feller. faétor. 

Edward Evans, of Kennington-crofs, Robert Henderfon, of Barbican, brandy- 
St. Mary, Lambeth, carpenter. merchant. 


Alexander Chriftall and James Church, Thomas Wadfon and Edward Cureton, 
of Hanover-itairs, Rotherhithe, {ail- of Higler’s-lane, Lambeth, japan-manu- 
makers. fatturers, 

ofeph Thomas Lockyer, and James William Webb, of Newington, Surry, 
Wilder Bream, of Taviftock-ftreet, linen- coachmaker. 


drapers. Jonas Spencer, of Barnley, Lancathire, 
John Jones, of Greenwich, plumber. _fhailoon-maker. 
John Hali, of Coventry-itreet, Picca- John Cole, of Clifton, Gloucefterthire, 
dilly, man’s-mercer. builder. 
Pauli Maylor, of New Broad-ftreet, | Jacob Jacobs, of Aylburton, in Glou- 
merchant. céfterthire, fhopkeeper. 
Thomas Roukin, of Wellingborough, | John Robfon the younger, of Great 
in Northamptonfhire, baker. Yarmouth, Norfolk, pulley-maker. 
Kichard Jellicoe, of London-wall, up- May 18. 
holiterer. William Lovering, of Dorfet-ftreet, 


Joteph Jackfon, and Francis Trench, Spitalfields, carpenter. 

of Liverpool, merchants. Abraham Illingworth, of Stockport, in 
William Morris, of Manchefter, and Chethire, cotton-manufa&turer. 

Wiliism Clark, of Ewood, near Man- Edward Madew, of Henley in Arden, 


chefter, callico- printers. Wearwickhhire, innholder. 

Thomas Barry, of Gloucefter, fhoe- Nathaniel Lawrence, of Birmingham, 
maker. wine-merchant. 

John Wookey, of Long Afhton, in — John Moon, of Langford, in Somerfet- 
Somerietfhire, dealer in calamine. fhire, tanner. 

Joteph Lakin, of Hanley, in Stafford- Oates Mann, of Greetland, in York- 
fhire, grocer. fhire, worfted- manufacturer. 

Alexander Wilfon, of Newcaftle-upon- Richard Brooke, of Mirfield, in York- 
Tyne, auctioneer. thire, cornfaétor. 


John Whitby, of Chefter, wharfinger. John Milner, of Halifax, in Yorkthire, 
Abraham Gotnay the younger, of bookfeller. 

Waketield, in Yorkthire, butcher. William Dunn, and Ifaac Thomas: 
John Hughes, of Manchefter, builder, Wheeler, of Briftol, haberdathers. 
John Vincent, of Manchefter, merchant. Thomas Davies, and John Hufband, 
Edward Ambrojfe, of Ufk, Monmouth- of Briftol, builders. 


fhire, fhopkeeper. Thomas Lewis, and Thomas Mitchell, 
Ezekiei Evans, of Briftol, builder. of Briftol, builders. 
George Cavill, of Brittol, builder. Samion, Avard, Thomas Lewis, and 


Edward Stephens, of Briftol, plumber. ‘Thomas Mitchell, of Briftol, builders. 
Solomon Meredith, of Briftol, draper. William Panter, of Manfell-ftreet,. 


May 14. Goodman’s-fields, and St. Dunftan’s-hill, 

Thomas Davis, of Tottenham-court- Tower-ftreet, broker. 
road, carpenter. Matthew Emerfon, of Shepherd's- 

Nathaniel Okey, of Conduit-ftreet, market, St. George, Hanover-fquare, 
dealer. ftable-keeper. 

Samuel Ireland, of St. Clement Danes, George Balfour Conran, of St. George, 
merchant. Hanover-{quare, druggift. 

John Southby Bridge, of London, mer- James Barbar, of New Surry-ftreet, 
chant. Surry, taylor. 

Ifaac Hancock, of Briftol, cheefe-fac- Matthew Haynes, of Holborn, mercer. 
tor. John Leigh, of Strood, in Kent, navy- 


William Seyer, of Briftol, merchant. agent. 
John Richardfon, of Hoiborn, linen- — William Jones, of Queen-ftreet, Cheap- 
pers fide, warehoufeman. 


Edward 
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Edward Phillips, of Clerkenwell, white- 
fmith. 

Thomas Dawfon, of Wych-ftreet, in 
the Strand, woollen-draper. 

Thomas Newman, of Exeter-change, 
im the Strand, optician. 

William Walduck, of Bufh-lane, tkin- 
ner. 

William Derrick, of Weftmorland- 
buildings, Alderfgate-lireet, watchmaker. 

William Shu:tleworth, Thomas Gur- 
nill, and John Mew, of Ruffia-row, 
Miik-ttreet, wholetale linen-d 

John Jeremy, of Tavifiock-firect, Co- 
vent-garden, linen-draper. 

Robert Brown, and John Kernan, of 
the Old City-chambers, Bithop{gate-ftreet, 
merchants. 

John Humphreys, of Coichefter, in 
Effex, linen-draper. 

John Archibald Stevenfon, of Phoenix- 
row, Black-friars-road, tea-dealer. 

Ifaac Ifaacs Bing, of Manieil-ftreet, 
Goodman’s-fields, merchant. 

Edward Meredith, of Briftol, dealer. 

George Craik, of Hermitage-ftrect, St. 
George in the Eaft, {ail-maker. 

Michael Davis, of the out parifh of St. 
James, Gloucefterfhive, builder. 

May 21. 

John Spiller, of Prince’s-ftreet, Spital- 
fields, dyer. 

Wilham Armitage, of Charles-ftrect, 
near the Middleiex-ho!pital, furnifhing 
jronmonger. 

Ralph Haffell, of Hales Owen, Salop, 
miller. 

Thomas Millington, of Stepney, wine- 
merchant. 

Robert Bakewell, of Nottingham, hofier. 

Jolm Johniton, of Kennington-lane, 
Lambeth, vietualler. 

Lyon Solomons, and I{zac Solomons, 
of Langthorne-court, Liitle Beli-alley, 
near Coleman ftreet, furriers. 

William Coles, of Swan-yard, New- 
ington, Surry, farrier. 

Samuel Goodwin the younger, of 
Rainow, Chethire, cotton-manufacturer. 

Samuel Simpfon, and William Hooper, 
of Holborn, glaflmen. 

William Jones, of Briftol, iron-dealer, 

Benjamin Dealtry, of Rawcliff, York- 
fhire, butcher. 

May 25. 

Webfter Gillman, Thomas Etherington, 
and Ambrofe Etherington, of Rocheiter, 
bookfellers. 

James Paddey, of Street Forge, and 
Martin Paddey, of Warmingham Forge, 
1 Chethire, iroumatters. 


Ss 


rapers,. 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 


John Langford, of Tufton-ftreet, Weft. 
minfter, painter. 

John Buttrefs the younger, of Wood- 
ftreet, Spitalfields, filk-manufacturer. 

John Smith, of Kimbolton, Hunting- 
donthire, woolflapler. 

Henry Wilcock, of Woodplumpton, in 
Lancafhire, miller. 

George Silveter, of Welt Bromwhich, 
Staffordthire, buckle-maker. 

William Saunders, of Gloucefter, cur- 
rier. 

James Webb, of Manchetter, mer- 
chant. 

Marmaduke Drake the elder, of Lee- 
Gate, Kirkby Mailamdale, in Yorkfhire, 
drover. 

Francis Callow, of Birmingham, fhoe- 
maker. 

Daniel Morris, of Burflem, Stafford- 
fhire, potter. 

Thomas Middleton, of Rawcliffe, in 
Yorkfhire, grocer. 

Thomas Bragham, of New Malton, in 
Yorkfhire, ale-draper. , 

Matthew Hodgion, of Whitwell, in 
Yorkhhire, butcher. 

Francis Jones, and Thomas Jones, of 
Lianvihangel Kefenilys, in Radnorfhire, 
drovers. 

John Alderton, of Robertfbridge, in 
Suffex, dealer. 

John Ford, and Samuel Ford, of Bath, 
machine-manufacturers. 

James Allen, of Brittol, builder. 

Samuel Waring, of Perfhore, in Wor- 
celterfhire, miller. 

James Guthrie, of Newark-upon-Trent, 
in Nottinghamfhire, banker. 

Jofeph Scrace, of Whitchurch, in Ox- 
fordfhire, dealer. 

Darcy Boulton, Philip Morgan the 
elder, Thomas Morgan the younger, John 
Gafpar Vancouver, and Benjamin Stowe, 
of Cuper’s-bridge, Lambeth, merchants, 
(carrying on bufinefs and trade under the 
firm of the woollen-yarn company.) 

Henry Cunliffe, of Blackburn, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-manufaéturer, 

John Leyland, of Manchefter, mer- 
chant. 

William Enfcoe, of Litchfield, liquor- 
merchant. 

John Hart, of Walbrook, merchant. 

Henry Bambur, of Liverpool, builder. 

Arthur Emmett, of Fulham, dealer. 

John Hallam, of St. George, South- 
wark, and Edward Gilbert, of White- 
chapel, grocers. 

Charles Stalker, of Stationers-court, 
Ludgate-ftreet, bookfeller. 

NEW 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

JR Obersfan's Hiftory of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 4to. 18s. 

Butler’s Hudibras, with Notes by 
Nath, 3 vol. 4to. 4]. 10s. 

Glenie’s Do&rine of Univerfal Com- 
rarifon or General Proportion, 4to. 5s. 
fewed. | 

‘Falfe Colours, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 

How to grow Rich, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 

Reeves’ Hiftory of the Government of 
Newfoundland, 8vo. 7s. 

Mazzinghi’s Hiftory of London, French 
and Englith, 5s. 

Cumberland’s-Account of Julio Bona- 
foni, with a Catalogue of his Prints, 8vo. 
3s. boards. 

Wandering Iflander, 2 vol. 6s. 

Confli&, a Sentimental Tale, 2 vol. 

S. 
‘ Malafina, or Force of Paffion, 2 vol. 
6s. 

Gray’s Difcourfes, 8vo. 6s. 

Curiofities of Literature, vol. 2, 7s. 
boards. 

Loves of Camaruffa and Calamata, an 
Indian Tale, 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Moore’s Journal during a Refidence 
in France, 1792, vol. 1, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Gazetteer of France, 3 vol. 12mo. 
T2s. 

Trip to Holyhead in a Mail Coach, with 
a Churchman and a Diffenter, 2s. 

Murphy's Tacitus, Englith, with Notes, 
&c. 4. vol. 4to. 5). 

Argal, or the Silver Devil, 2 vol. 7s. 

Taylor’s Plato’s Dialogues, Englith, 
Svo. 8s. 

Bofcawen’s Horace, English Verfe, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain, vol. 
6, 4to. 11. 5s. boards. 

Berington’s Memoirs of Gregorio Pan- 
zani, &e. 8vo. 7s. 

Macgregor’s Treatife on Pra€tical Ma- 
thematics, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Macgregor’s Introdution to Menfu- 
ration, 8vo. 4s. 

Coventry Ad, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 

William‘on’s Sermons, at Bampton’s 
Leéture, 8vo. 5s. 

Kett’s Juvenile Poems, 2s. 

Buchanan’s Travels in the Weftern 
Hebrides, 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Beatties’ Elements of Moral Science, 
vol. 2, 73. boards. 

Moore's Treatife on the Plenary Infpi- 
ration of the New Teftament, 2s. 6d. 

Williams’ Juftice of Peace, vol. 1, 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

Roman Conyerfations, vol. 2, 
boards, 


6s, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
May 18, 1793+ 


By the Standard Winchefter Bufhel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. =~ Oats. Bea. 
. djs. d.js. dils. dase de 
113 10}3 a 2 714 & 


INLAND COUNTIES.., 


Midilefex 6 6 3 Of 
Surry 6 4 
Hertford 1 
Bedford 1c 
Huntingdon 6 
Northampton 11 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nettingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Saiop 
Heretord 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radaor 


MARITI 


Effex 

Kent 
Suffex 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Darham 
Northumbeiland 
Cumberland 
Weitiniorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglefea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pen. broke 
Carmarthen 
Giamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Someriet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Doriet 
Hants 


London 
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